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Insatiable Egypt 


HE murder of Sir Lee Stack at Alexandria, 

the sharp ultimatum presented by the British 

to obtain redress, and the steps taken by 

both governments under that document, illumine 

as so many lightning flashes the heavy clouds long 
gathering over Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

While the British position suffers, in the aloof 

opinion of the world, by her seizing upon the death 


of a public servant to wring concessions on public- 


policies not directly connected therewith, inherently 
that position is sound and will be judged so when the 
nonessential elements in the turmoil have sunk out 
of sight. For months it has been apparent to every- 
one, except perhaps the Egyptians, that Great 
Britain intends to hold the Sudan, and that in re- 
establishing Egyptian independence with reserva- 
tions, Britain did not let herself in for indefinite 
concessions to Egypt at the price of empire. Mac- 
Donald made this clear to Zaghloul Pashain London, 
but agreed to an extension of the joint occupa- 
tion of the Sudan in the expectation that a formula 
would be found whereby Egypt would retire grace- 
fully from a menacing situation in which right and 
might both run against her. In their struggle for in- 
dependence, the Egyptians had a good case, the 
weight of which forced British acquiescence. 

The disorders of 1919 perhaps required prompt 
concessions, but it will remain a grave blot against 
the Lloyd-George ministry that it pledged itself to 
complete independence for Egypt while leaving open 
for future discussion the four moot points of pro- 
tection for foreign interests and religious minorities, 
the safeguarding of imperial communications, the 
defense of Egypt against outside powers, and the 
Sudan. Thus emboldened, Egypt has proved im- 
possible to deal with on any basis consistent with 
realities and responsibilities. 

This new Egyptian storm broke in the Sudan 
four months ago, and since that time British and 
Egyptian troops there have lived under what 
amounts to an armed truce. Technically, there has 
been a joint occupation since 1898; but actually 
the Sudan never could have been reconquered 


from the Mahdi by Egyptian arms alone, nor can 
its waters be made available for irrigation without 
British science and capital. Except for Great Britain, 
the Sudan would still be a threat to Egypt instead 
of a safe and potentially productive neighbor. 
If either Great Britain or Egypt must leave the 
Sudan — and this appears to be the Egyptian 
position up to the moment of the ultimatum, — 
obviously Great Britain should stay, alike for the 
immediate future of the Sudan and the long-distance 
future of Egypt. 

Likewise for the peace of the world. The Sudan 
is one of those undeveloped areas upon which na- 
tions look with longing eyes. It borders French 
Africa on one side and Abyssinia on the other; to 
the west is an expanding power of vast military 
resources; to the east, an ancient feudal native 
state, a relic of bygone days perhaps not long for 
this world. Could Egypt hold the Sudan against 
pressure? The British, with their long string of 
African holdings, surely have a paramount interest 
in keeping that north and south line from all 
danger of being blocked at its northern end by 
another world power. 

If this sounds like imperialism, remember that 


_ Egypt herself is no tyro at imperialism. In her 


intervals of might, through five centuries, Egypt 
always expanded up to the full limit of her military 
resources, marching into Syria, into Nubia, into 
Palestine, even to the Euphrates. The arch-slaver 
of the ancient world runs true to form now in placing 
expansion ahead of internal reform. Instead of 
seizing manfully the opportunity for self-govern- 
ment, new Egypt reaches out toward lands that 
lured Thotmes III. 

Great Britain, after concessions appropriate to 
the new age, takes her stand. Let Egypt rule Egypt, 
if the Egyptians have wit enough left to do so with- 
out murdering foreigners and imperiling the world’s 
trade routes. But on no account is Egypt to become 
out of hand an expanding state with frontier 
problems capable of embarrassing the peace of the 
world. The Egyptians can make their choice between 
independence and more territory. They cannot have 
both in our day. 
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Tickling the Japanese 


EXT summer the United States is going to 
make a grand and glorious demonstration of 
its naval strength by massing its fleet for impressive 
manceuvres in the Pacific. Australia is building a 
fleet of its own. Great Britain is considering favor- 
ably the expenditure of $200,000,000 for a great 
naval base at Singapore. All of which must be 
joyous news to the Japanese. Since the severance 
of the Anglo-Japanese agreement by the Washing- 
ton Conference, the sons of the chrysanthemum 
empire have received one rude shock after another. 
First came the Tokyo earthquake, then the exclu- 
sion bill, then the accusation of trafficking in opium 
for the sake of gold and of keeping the Chinese in 
a state of coma. Now comes the announcement that 
the most powerful dreadnoughts in Secretary Wil- 
bur’s kit are to cut capers under Japan’s nose. 
Well indeed may she be asking if these be the 
same friendly allies of six years ago. 

Perhaps this latest announcement from Wash- 
ington is intended to soothe vast hordes of bellicose 
Japs who have visions of forcing a foothold on 
American soil for their overcrowded progeny. 
Perhaps the spectacle of American naval strength 
in full parade will impress on Japanese minds those 
magic figures of our relative naval strength. Per- 
haps even the youthful Nipponese will be taught 
some such rhyme as 

Five three, five three, 
What’s the use of rivalry? 


or its Japanese equivalent. 

Whatever the purpose of this display of our 
strength, its very crudeness must inevitably lend 
color and force to the gloomy prophecies of those 
European statesmen who are now predicting that the 
next great war will be fought in the Pacific. These 
manceuvres should either be entirely abandoned or, 
in any Case, postponed to some later date when the 
sensibilities of our friends across the Pacific have 
grown less raw. 


No Nobler Sufferers Ever Wrecked 
a Nation 


HE New York Nation dedicates its issue of 

November 26 to Soviet Russia. One Hundred 
Per Centers will see in this gesture the sinister signal 
of one Bolshevik to another. But the philosophical 
and unterrified American who tries to follow the 
mental processes of the excellent Mr. Oswald Viliard 
is disturbed only by the hazy, Scotch mist which 
obscures and veils the reasoning of that sincere, en- 
thusiastic man. Russia, we are told at the outset, is 
playing “a colossal rédle in the world struggle be- 
tween human values and property values.” Even 
the most earnest seeker after truth is obliged to stop 





at this point, take a drink from his canteen, wipe 
his glasses, and make sure that his hobnails will 
keep him from slipping. “ “The world struggle be- 
tween human values and property values.’ 

Are not property values human values? What are 
human values? How, by taking Y’s property and 
dividing it between A, B, and C after cutting Y’s 
throat, abolishing as far as possible the accepted 
consolations of religion and setting up instead a 
theory of divine economics, are the Soviet authori- 
ties fighting for human as against property values?” 
And so on. Ere long the bones of that Searcher 
After Truth are whitening on the mountain side. 


A second intrepid intellectual explorer might | 


survive the cold drizzle of Mr. Villard’s ideas until 
he reached the sentence: ‘“‘Here (in Russia) for the 
first time in history are dictators determined to 


' destroy their power by educating the masses.” It is 


true that the soviet authorities have made praise- 
worthy efforts to provide schools for the peasants 
and other illiterates, but it is also true that they 
have educated them in a deliberate propaganda for 
Communist ideas which has no relation to life or 
culture as understood by the rest of mankind. In 
other words, they have deliberately miseducated the 
masses, but not — as far as our observation goes — 
with the idea of destroying their own power. Mis- 
education, as a rule, is a negative process designed 
to maintain the status quo. Wrestling with this 
sentence proves too much for any but the stoutest 
athlete, and few survive to investigate the para- 
graph’s concluding sentence: “And it is because we 
know of no land where men have suffered so much 
for so striking an ideal that the Nation dedicates 
this, its third Russian number, to Soviet Russia.” 
This strange saying presumably means something. 
Mr. Villard and his coworkers know no land where 
men have suffered so much for so striking an ideal. 
They do not mean that there is no land 

where men have suffered more for any old ideal, 
because even if the massacres of Aristocrats and 
Bourgeoisie and all the attendant miseries were in- 
cluded among sufferings for the Bolshevist ideal, 
there are unquestionably lands where the mere 
volume of suffering for an ideal is immeasurably 
greater than that of the short history of Bolshevism. 
It must be, then, the sheer volume of suffering for “‘so 
striking an ideal.” Italy, let us say, in the days of the 
Christian martyrs, furnished a greater volume of 
human suffering than Russia in the anguish of the 
Bolshevist intelligentsia, but the Christian martyrs 
suffered for the ideals of Christianity which are not 
nearly as “striking,” if we read Mr. Villard cor- 
rectly, as the ideals of Trotski and Lenin. This, we 
suppose, will always be a matter of opinion — so 
much depends on what you mean by “striking” — 
yet we doubt if the excellent men who edit the 
Nation could successfully defend their thesis before 
a highly intelligent jury of their peers. 
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The Retreat from Wisconsin 
a true to form, precedent, and our pre- 


diction, the American Federation of Labor has 
definitely retreated from participation in the third 
party movement. The El Paso convention’s reso- 
lution on the subject returns the federation un- 
equivocally to its time-honored position of “‘holding 
the fence”’ in elections. 

This position means that in every Congress will 
sit representatives of both parties who have benefited 
by labor indorsement at the polls and have reason to 
fear the disapproval of organized labor. Practically 
no Congress can be elected under this plan which 
will fail to approve reasonable labor legislation. The 
ease with which stringent immigration restrictions 
have been pushed through recent Congresses is a 
case in point. Debates were short, votes perfunctory 
— organized labor had shown its hand at the polls 
sufficiently to hold the balance of power. 

Precisely because organized labor abandoned that 
time-tested method in the 1924 campaign, the new 
Congress will be less under labor influence than its 
two predecessors. To some extent that will be a re- 
lief; yet it is unlikely that Congress will take advan- 
tage of its new freedom to try new tacks in labor 
matters. It might have done so, if the decision taken 
at El Paso had tied the federation to the third party 
chariot; but labor’s return to its old method makes 
unlikely any flouting of labor in the new Congress. 

This is well, because organized labor in the United 
States has proved itself conservative as well as 
powerful. Most decidedly it has set its face against 
social revolution, State ownership, and paternalism. 
As Mr. Gompers said at El Paso, its prime interest is 
economics, not politics; it wants to raise wages and 
shorten hours far more than it wants to win elec- 
tions. In the main, labor organizations so moved 
and led are likely to put forward reasonable legis- 
lative programs, to accept legislative and judicial 
verdicts peacefully, and to rely upon bargaining 
with employers to produce those boons which their 
members crave. That way goes evolution. Although 
organized labor in America may some day follow its 
British contemporaries into a class-bound political 
compartment, that day is far distant. In the mean- 
time, American labor goes its own way toward some- 
thing better than Socialism. 


Conference, Conference, Who Gets 


the Credit? 


{jen Geneva protocol has received a severe 
setback. Frightened by the “‘domestic issues” 
clause and by misplaced emphasis on the suggestion 
that the protocol would bring the British navy 
under the control of an international body, the 
dominions have brought pressure to bear on London 
to delay its ratification. As a consequence, the 





Limitation of Arms Conference scheduled to be 
held in June will probably have to be abandoned 
or put over to a later date. 

The United States is largely responsible for this 
situation. American sentiment has been definitely 
hostile to the added powers which the protocol 
would confer on the League. Furthermore, it is 
well known that President Coolidge planned the 
calling of another Limitation of Arms Conference 
similar to the Washington Conference as soon as 
the economic condition of Europe should permit. 
The smooth functioning of the Dawes settlement 
to date hastened the favorable moment, and had 
not the League of Nations taken the initiative, 
Secretary Hughes would undoubtedly be issuing 
the invitations now. This would have meant a con- 
ference under American guidance and with full 
American participation. The League conference 
could guarantee neither American participation 
nor even American codperation, and a strong desire 
by London to “play in” with Washington has been 
an added inducement to the British to call a halt 
on the League activities. At present, the situation 
is muddled to the extent that the League conference 
is jeopardized and no move will be made by Wash- 
ington to call a Coolidge conference until the League 


conference is definitely abandoned. 


This is a ridiculous situation. The world needs 
disarmament and needs it badly. In any conference 
the United States should participate. Of all the wit- 
less exhibitions of national sovereignty staged in the 
whole sweep of history, unofficial representation is 
at once the silliest and smallest. The coming 
conference should be definitely linked with the pro- 
tocol because the latter affords a measure of secu- 
rity to European nations, and particularly to France, 
which no proposal since the war has yet held. Since 
it promises greater security to nations in the arma- 
ment race, that document may justify sacrifices of 
armament otherwise unlikely. 


Peace Without Honor for Spain 


HEN Paul Scott Mowrer, Paris representative 

of the Chicago Daily News, donned a burnouse 
and rode into the Riff to interview Abd-el-Krim, 
it looked like just one more newspaper stunt. But 
Mowrer came out with a piece of real news; negotia-. 
tions were under way to end the thirteen years’ war 
in Morocco which has cost Spain $400,000,000 and 
perhaps 100,000 men. But the strangest part of his 
message concerned the terms demanded by the 
tribesmen who refused to make peace without 
indemnity. The civilized world doubted that. 

Yet it is all true. Official sources now report that 
the Riffians want $4,000,000, twelve airplanes, 
10,000 rifles, a battery of 12mm. cannon, and much 
ammunition in return for leaving Spain in posses- 
sion of Ceuta and Melliaa. Of course, Spain could 
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save all indemnity by admitting defeat and em- 
barking her troops for home; but her nationals have 
extensive interests in the two zones offered them, 
the government has spent millions on their defenses, 
and the continued possession of those places, even 
at a price, would enable the proud Castilian to 
“save face.” So it is likely, now that Spain is in the 
mood to quit her losing effort, that Abd-el-Krim 
will get something in return for victory and Spain 
will continue to hold her coastal fortresses. 

There is a new current blowing through the 
Moslem world. Turkey’s modernization has in- 
fluenced these Western Mohammedans. They are 
thinking, according to Mr. Mowrer, not of holy 
places and holy wars, of prophets and caliphs, but 
of modern inventions and modern politics. They 
run their campaigns by means of telephones cap- 


tured from the Spanish, and their leader intends . 


to set up a sovereign state on the Western model 
in place of the ramshackle tribalism of the past. 
The Riff has mineral resources which perhaps ex- 
plain Spain’s doggedness; presently, if all goes well, 
Abd-el-Krim may be soliciting London or New 
York for a loan with which to exploit them. 

France is reported to be worrying over the pros- 
pect that Spain may accept the terms offered, and 
with excellent reason. An independent Moslem state 
on the flank of French Morocco complicates the 
French occupation of North Africa, which is a 
thing of vast dreams and distances. But the French 
should have thought of that earlier, before French 
traders so efficiently supplied the Riffian rebels with 
the means to war. 

While a minor affair in point of numbers, the 
check-mating of Spain by native forces in North 
Africa will be felt throughout two continents and 
those islands of the sea where Europeans hold 
dominion over black and brown. The under dogs 
in the unsettled political equations of an imperialist 
age take courage whenever any subject people 
proves its valor on the home grounds. 


Voting with Clean Hands 


HEN Greek meets Greek in a polling place he 
holds up his index finger. If it is, relatively, a 
clean finger, its possessor votes. But if it reveals a 
trace of indelible ink, the owner of the finger is 
escorted outside by a gendarme in short skirts. 
Thus does Greece, with a resourcefulness equal to 
that of the wily Ulysses, circumvent her too ballot- 
ing sons. It seems that the Greeks, having lately re- 
discovered the thrills of voting, indulged overmuch 
in that pursuit. Whereupon the authorities hit upon 
the inexpensive and logical method of staining the 
voter’s finger ere they intrust him with a ballot. 
One wonders what American history might have 
been if this simple method of checking electoral 
frauds had been hit upon in the early days of the 





republic. Municipal and State bosses frequently 
counted themselves back to power in the eleventh 
hour, after discovering how many votes they needed 
in order to win. “Repeating” has been a common- 
place in American elections, though now fairly well 
under control by means of a careful but highly ex- 
pensive system of registration. The Greeks invented 
politics and are still giving the world lessons in its 
more practical aspects. 


Saying It In Headlines 


Wet are sometimes reproached with being a na- 
| tion of headline readers, as though headline 
reading were in a category with opium eating and 
cannibalism. Yet there is much to be said in defense 
of this form of literary art, for art it is. “Scrub 
Excess Flesh Off.” “Listen in on Atom’s Roar.” 
“‘Eat Orange a Day, Keep Baldness Away.” “Un- 
happy Women Smoke, Vienna Doctor Learns.” 
“Einstein’s Theory Leads Science to New Concept 
of World’s Origin.” Here is the poetry, the quintes- 
sence of difficult subjects. Here is the pie of truth, 
without its soggy lower crust of fact. “Girl’s Singing 
Heartens Shipwrecked Crew, Adrift at Sea in Open 
Boat, with No Help Near.” “Schooner Adrift Six 
Weeks, Located in Midocean.” ‘‘German Aviator to 
Wed Sister of American Foe in War Duel.” Would 
one gain by knowing more? The chilly details, the 
names (including initials, which are to journalism 
what pork is to baked beans), may gratify the ma- 
terially minded, but for the imaginative they would 
merely befog the delightful vistas which good 
headlines call up. 

Headlines are misleading, biased, melodramatic. 
But this is merely to say that they must be judged 
by less pedestrian standards than those of the jurist 
or the accountant. They are, like the drama, which 
they much resemble, a heightening and foreshorten- 
ing of life. One could imagine history written in 
headlines, which would be true, in the manner not 
of census statistics but of poetry and legend. ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Crosses Delaware "Midst Floating Ice.” 
“Jackson Says People Will Rule While He’s in 
White House.” “‘ Damn Torpedoes!’ Cries Admiral, 
Lashed to Mast in Storm of Shot and Shell.” Or, to 
go further back, “Road to Indies Now Open, Avers 
Columbus, Back from Historic Voyage.” In fact, 
headlines rather than solid reading matter, are the 
stuff of which tradition is made. They existed before 
newspapers, when heralds cried the news and trou- 
badors sang it, and will survive after the last edition 
of the last newspaper has been put to bed. 

In ten thousand newspaper offices, men in shirt 
sleeves, with green shades over their eyes, daily 
transmute the lead of the world’s news into the gold 
of dramatic phrase. Let us regard them with respect, 
for they are coining what in fifty or a hundred years 
will be taken for the authentic apologia of their age. 
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Lame Duck No. 3 





Senator Magnus Johnson of Minnesota 


every office that I 
ever occupied, but I 
always come back.” 

Thus spake Magnus John- 
son after election, standing 
beside the radio in his farm 
home at Kimball, Minne- 
sota, the farm his wife and 
six stalwart children worked 
so well while he was off 
legislating at Washington. 
From which the reader may 
gather that Magnus, noth- 
ing daunted, expects to be 
leaving for Washington 
again at some future date, 
victorious, not vanquished. 

Born in Sweden, Mr. 
Johnson inherited an accent 
and a big voice, both of 
which are political assets in 
the Northwest. As a settler 
in Minnesota, he worked 
hard, and thought hard, and 
talked hard, his favorite 
theme being agricultural co- 
operatives. He went to the 
Senate on the wave of rural discontent roused by 
low wheat prices. The people thrust him up and 
now have pulled him down; but though Washington 
may have laughed at the Senator’s outbursts, he 
represented a disturbed section in distress, and was 
typical of Minnesota at the time. 

As was natural, under those circumstances, Sena- 
tor Johnson stood for everything that sounded 
radical and against everything that seemed even 
faintly conservative. He was for the bonus, against 
the Mellon plan, for the McNary-Haugen bill, and 
for restricting the power of the Supreme Court. 
The only labor legislation he could not stomach was 
the bill limiting immigration of racial groups to 
two per cent of the 1890 census. Looking forward, 
he decided that immigra- 


{te been beaten for 


(International) 





“T’ve been beaten for every office that I ever occupied, 
but I always come back” 


happy or useful in the com- 
ing short session? 

Troubled by this thought, 
the Editors telegraphed the 
lame-duck Senator from 
Minnesota. This is his reply: 


Favor Norris Ammendment. 
Each member of Congress at 
short session must be his own 
judge as to reflecting senti- 
ment of constituents. I shall 
stand and act with Pro- 
gressive bloc as before. 


Representative Schall, 
who defeated Senator John- 
son, voted with the Pro- 
gressive bloc almost as 
consistently as Johnson 
himself. So there may be 
some reason for Johnson’s 
assumption that Minnesota 
is still Progressive. Perhaps 
Schall, as a regular Repub- 
lican, received just enough 
help from the Coolidge influ- 
ence to pull him through. 
But for that very reason, 
Schall probably will become 
more regular in heeding White House hints. But 
it is not in the cards for the Northwest to return 
to unquestioned party solidarity for some time. 

Let one thing be set down to Senator Johnson’s 
credit. He is a good loser. Even when he lost that 
milking contest in Washington he did not complain, 
though there is a well-founded suspicion in many of 
the best minds that the forces of conservatism con- 
spired to slip him a near-dry cow. No doubt, the 
defeat hurt Magnus among his rural constituents; 
but he took the verdict quietly. And now, instead 
of lamenting, he says he is coming back. Perhaps 
he is. If Minnesota must have an insurgent Senator, 
why look elsewhere? Senator Johnson can tear off 
his collar as briskly as any public speaker in the 
land, his accent is a joy for- 





tion, like the tariff, may be 
on occasion a local issue; 
his Scandinavian constitu- 
ents would not understand. 
Whatever’else Magnus may 
have been, he was one hun- 
dred per cent against the 
administration on all counts. 
How, then, can he be either 





THe Norris AMENDMENT would fix the 
beginning of the terms of President and Vice 
President on the third Monday in Fanuary, 


day in Fanuary, following their election in the 
preceding November. This amendment should 
be passed promptly in the present session. 


ever, and his knowledge of 
farm problems is equaled 
only by his ignorance of 
urban and world problems. 


and of members of Congress on the first Mon- If the Senate must be 
the abode of sectionalism, 
there is always room in it 
for Magnus Johnson of 
Minnesota. 
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Three Poems 
By Isabel Fiske Conant 


Secret Lost Soul 


I watched my dearest 
With his last breath, 

Surprised, laugh softly, 
Recognizing death. 


It must be she has lost her soul 
This you can tell, 

Dogs and little children 
Do not love her well. 


If too soon one knew it, 
Who under sun 

Would ever stay upon the earth 
Till his time was done? 


A little beast trails her, 
That never was a hound, 

I know her soul is lost . . . 
It makes no sound. 


Mother to Ghild 
(Old Saying) 


I will pretend to scold you 
Lest the gods know, 

The jealous gods and mighty, 
That I love you so. 


I will chide you often 

But gently so you'll guess 
It is a pet name 

That would only bless. 


Then the gods will not know 
Nor rob me of such 

A great dear treasure 
That I love too much. 
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A Klan Kingdom Collapses 


Behind the Scenes in the City that Once Was Known as 
Klanopolis 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


North — the realm of Indiana — is disrupted. 

This may seem strange in view of the nomina- 
tion and election of Maj. Ed Jackson to the gover- 
norship of Indiana by more than 75,000 votes in the 
November election. Nevertheless, it is true. The 
bulk of Jackson’s Klannish supporters have seceded 
from the order, are no longer paying dues, and their 
leader declares they are not going back. 

What happened was that Klan strength through- 
out Indiana shifted from fraternal to political 
power. Hoosier Klansmen — eighty per cent of the 
roster of last spring — are now in open revolt against 
the Georgia corporation which from the Imperial 
Palace at Atlanta runs the Klan Empire at a profit. 
Instead of bowing the knee and paying tribute to 
Imperial Wizard Evans and his Southern cabinet, 
the bulk of the Hoosier brothers have turned 
themselves into a political machine which overnight 
ousted the Republican Old Guard from party 
control in their State. It is sweeter to lead than to 
follow, to rule than to pay dues. This Indiana 
move marks the first great secession from the Klan. 

What newspaper crusades could not accomplish 
by assault from without is being assured by conflict 
within the organization. A peek beneath the Hoosier 
bed sheets reveals that personal jealousies over 
power and leadership, discontent over money 
matters, a cry for democracy in the internal gov- 
ernment of the Empire, and the passions of political 
partisanship are the factors that drove the Indiana 
Klan toward its great schism. 

The Hoosier realm in the spring of 1924 repre- 
sented about one fifth of the total citizenship of the 
Invisible Empire, and hobgoblin prestige had been 
increased by a sweeping political victory. The Klan 
movement in Indiana touched its zenith in the 
primary of 1924. At present, there are evidences of 
disintegration everywhere. In only two other sec- 
tions of the nation is any expansion of the Klan 
apparent — in Kansas and New England. In both 
of these localities the strength of the hooded band 
is distorted beyond its true measure by the bitter- 
ness of political campaigns. 

The Klan tax is $10 a head, which means that 
even yet the Klan is not going bankrupt. But the 
easy money days are done. In Indiana, there are 
now two major divisions and at least two minor Klan 
organizations, none financially flourishing. “You 
pays your money and you takes your choice.” 


[x stronghold of the Ku-Klux Klan in the 


Of first importance numerically are the revolu- 
tionists headed by David Curtis Stephenson, 
former Grand Dragon of the Realm (the State 
leader) and director of extension work in twenty-one 
States. Mr. Stephenson has been banished from the 
Empire and ordered ostracized by a tribunal of the 
original Klan. Yet more than 200,000 Hoosier 
Kluxers are loyally following him, politically at 
least. The break with the Evans faction is complete. 

Second is the skeleton of the original organiza- 
tion remaining loyal to the Imperial Palace. The 
leader is Grand Dragon Walter Bossert who as- 
sumed the hooded mantle relinquished by Stephen- 
son as ruler of the realm and director of extension - 
work in twenty-one States. Mr. Bossert is also 
second in command of the Empire, in effect, first 
and only vice president of the Invisible Empire, 
of the Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan (a Georgia 
corporation). The exact number of loyalists is not 
definitely known. However, The Fiery Cross, the 
Indiana State publication of the Invisible Empire, 
has lost circulation from its high point of 250,000 
to 30,000. A liberal estimate of the number of 
loyalists would be 25,000. 

Third is the Hoosier Square Deal Club, an 
organization devoted to Klan principles. The square 
deal consists of splitting the membership fee or 
klecktoken with the member who brings in another 
member instead of all the cash going to organizers 
and the imperial treasury. 


OURTH is the Klan of the North, an independ- 

ent faction which originated in Muncie, Indiana. 
This faction was the outgrowth of a revolt against 
the despotic powers of the Imperial Palace. Its basic 
principle is self-government. It is apparently a weak 
organization. Mr. Stephenson assured me that if 
he so chose he could deliver his following to this 
organization, after the national election. 

The reflex from the dissension in the Hoosier 
State will be felt nationally in the Invisible Empire. 
Stephenson’s domination of the Klan in Indiana 
may be followed by revolt elsewhere, for as director 
of extension work in twenty-one States he estab- 
lished contacts that may aid him in his announced 
determination to wreck the Invisible Empire and 
legally prosecute the imperial officers. Stephenson 
also claims to have locked horns with the Imperial 
Wizard on his home ground in the Texas primary 
and that his agents helped to secure the Democratic 
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nomination for Mrs. Ferguson. This claim is ridi- 
culed by his enemies. 

At any rate, Stephenson declares that the force 
of the Klan movement has exhausted itself nation- 
ally and that the imperial treasury showed a net 
gain of but $60,000 for the fiscal year 1923-1924 
when the last national convention was held in 
Kansas City a few weeks ago. He states that 
a year ago the treasury contained an even 
$11,000,000, chiefly the profits of three years, while 
the financial strength of the organization is today 
but $11,060,000. 

Three years ago, the New York World launched 
an earnest crusade against the Klan. The results 
unhappily were the reverse of what was intended. 
I quote the editor of the Imperial Knight Hawk, 
the Klan newspaper for the South- 


Mr. Simmons was ejected from the Imperial Palace 
and Dr. Evans succeeded him, allegedly by chican- 
ery. When Simmons brought suit to reéstablish his 
leadership, his counsel was murdered by an em- 
ployee of the Evans faction on the eve of the trial. 

Klan influence really diminished from that point. 
Then came the incident of Valparaiso University. 
Valparaiso is an Indiana educational institution of 
limited financial means with several thousand 
students, the majority of whom work to minimize 
expenses while studying. The finances of the college 
were low. Klansmen all over Indiana had been 
asking for a financial accounting, demanding that 
the Invisible Empire make good on the promise of 
various kleagles that Klan schools would be erected. 
The Klan leaders announced that the organization 
would “take over” the university. 





ern jurisdiction. Said this Klan 
editor: 


The press of the country has, 
more than any one agency, in- 
creased the membership of the 

‘ Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan to 
what it is today. From the press 
the Klan has received gratis, and 
is still receiving daily, advertise- 
ment that is worth millions in 
cold cash. 

Never have the newspapers 
seeking to do men or a movement 
an evil turn so completely, and to 
their own astonishment, done a 
good one. ... 

There were two ways open to 
attack the Klan froma newspaper 
standpoint, really three of them. 
The first was open and vehement 
attack, the second, ridicule, and 
the third, utter disregard. 

The first was the best way 


reform.” 





Why Do Men Join 
the Klan? 


“TI did not sell the Klan in 
Indiana on hatreds—that is 
not my way, ” asserted David 
Curtis Stephenson, master 
director of the Hoosier sales 
campaign. “I sold the Klan 
as a political instrument for 


“How the Kleagles Col- 
lected the Cash,” which ap- 
pears in the December 13 
issue, is the second of Mr. 
Moore’s articles on the activ- 
ities of the Klan in Indiana. 
In it, he discusses the master 
salesmanship displayed by 
the Klansmen in pushing their 
membership campaign. 


The announcement was widely 
heralded in the press. Klan lead- 
ers evidently interpreted the word 
as the deed. When negotiations 
reached a “put up or shut up” 
stage, the Klan found a legal 
technicality that prohibited any 
contribution to the university. 
The lawyer who came to the res- 
cue of the Klan treasury boasted 
that he received a fee of $30,000 
for his opinion. 

Dr. Evans had watched with 
growing concern the power of his 
deputy sovereign. It was shortly 
thereafter that Stephenson re- 
signed as Grand Dragon. Friction 
followed. Mutterings were heard 
within the realm, but under a tem- 
porary truce both factions united 
to elect a Klan ticket in the Re- 
publican primaries. The total vote 








to get subscribers from among 

Klansmen and anti-Klansmen alike. . . . The second 
course, ridicule, would perhaps have proved the 
more deadly. The third course would have been 
more harmful still, but dignified silence gets a news- 
paper nowhere. 


Indiana was the logical field for propagation in 
the North. Hoosiers have always been “joiners.” 
The inhabitants are ninety per cent native born. 
Klecktokens poured into the imperial treasury. 
The klecktoken is a voluntary contribution before 
the “alien” is eligible to “citizenship.” The Kleagle 
receives $4.00, the Grand Dragon $2.80, and there 
are various other splits before the treasury of the 
central organization is reached. 

Grand Dragon David Curtis Stephenson “sold” 
the Klan to Indiana. Bossert aided him. Each 
claims to have “made” the other. Fiery crosses 
burned on the hillsides and Indianapolis became 
familiarly known as Klanopolis. Two years ago, 


cast for the Republican nominee, 
227,000, was in effect a full muster of Klan strength. 
Some Democratic Klansmen, however, claimed 
to discern a Republican plot to deliver them to 
the Republican party. They rebelled. 

Both Bossert and Stephenson claimed exclusive 
credit for the Klan victory at the polls. The show- 
down came in the Republican State convention. 


Stephenson was so prominent in the convention 


deliberations that one Indianapolis newspaper re- 
ported: “The Republican State convention today 
resolved itself into a Kloncilium.” Stephenson as- 
sumed command of the State campaign. He liter- 
ally took over both the Indiana realm of the Klan 
and the Republican State organization. Jackson’s 
election as governor solidifies Stephenson’s posi- 
tion as a political power. 

Mr. Stephenson assured me that he has had no 
connection with the Klan since he resigned as Grand 


- Dragon. He told me that the Klan movement had 
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become anathema to him. Yet in the record of his 

trial appears a copy of this telegram dated May 12: 
The assembled Klansmen of Indiana today, with 

' gI of 92 counties represented, after full delibera- 
tion, decided to take coatrol of their own organi- 
zation. This does not mean secession from the 
national organization, but means that the strongest 
and most effective Klan State in the nation will 
henceforth formulate its own policies and elect its 
own Officers, both local and State, and keep local 
funds in their local treasury. . . . The assembly 
today elected D. C. Stephenson Grand Dragon 
with a full quota of State officers from every part 
of the State. 


Te Imperial Wizard’s power was challenged 
directly by Stephenson in that rump convention. 
He is said to have spiked an attempt of Northern 
Klansmen to name the Republican nominee for 
Vice President at the Cleveland convention. He had 
previously embarrassed the Imperial Palace by 
publicly denouncing an alleged political bargain 
between Evans and Democratic leaders whereby 
the Invisible Empire was to have two Democratic 
Cabinet positions in return for the delivery of six 
Republican States. Stephenson played no small réle 
in wrecking the national political program of the 
Klan. The breach widened. The movement devel- 
oped into full secession from the Georgia corporation. 
The imperial suite had sought to intimidate 
Stephenson by threats to make public accusations 
involving moral turpitude. These tactics failed in 
their purpose, for they only served to arouse the 
fighting spirit of the intended victim. Thus on 
June 23, a Klan tribunal sitting at Evansville, In- 
diana, found Stephenson guilty on many charges 
and he was banished from the Invisible Empire 
and ordered ostracized. That move cast the die. 
Unity in the Klan might have been reéstablished 
by concessions to Stephenson. It would have meant 
the surrender of some. power by the Imperial 
Wizard, a confession of weakness that no doubt 
would have been followed up strenuously by the 
banished Grand Dragon with further demands. 

Stephenson vowed that the charges on which 
he was convicted were ‘‘framed” against him. He 
launched countercharges against the imperial suite 
that went to the extreme of murder plots. He re- 
cently filed suit in the Federal Court against Evans, 
Bossert, and others, charging them with having 
destroyed his private yacht on Lake Erie. 

In the hatreds engendered by these incriminations 
and recriminations some disastrous truths leaked 
from both sides. Charges of personal delinquencies 
of leaders in both factions have been broadcast to 
the Klansmen of the State. This has weakened the 
Klan in many of the smaller communities, where it 
was adopted as an instrument for moral crusading. 
_ The show-down has demonstrated that Stephenson 
is the strong man in the Indiana realm. Since the 


election, it can be safely prophesied that he will not 
lead his followers back into the fold of Dr. Evans’ 
Invisible Empire. The Georgia Klan has nothing to 
offer him equal to the political power he can now 
wield if he chooses to do so. 

Every claim of Stephenson meets with categorical 
denial by his successor. Bossert declared that the 
“quality” membership of the Indiana realm had 
increased fifty per cent since the banishment of 
Stephenson. Between denunciations of Stephenson 
he told me that Dr. Evans would make the Invisible 
Empire the greatest “fraternal-operative” organi- 
zation in the nation. Questioned as to a definition of 
“operative,” Bossert admitted that the word lent 
itself to practical politics. While denying that the 
Ku-Klux Klan would represent another bloc in 
Congress, he did state that it would use practical 
methods in forcing support for its legislative pro- 
gram from any and all members of Congress. 
He denied any hatreds or prejudices in the new 
program of the Klan, but he weakened this declara- 
tion in the same breath with a statement that the 
parochial school must be driven from the nation 
before a pure Americanism can be built up. 

The constructive work of the Klan has been 
authorized, Mr. Bossert told me. At a recent 
Kloncilium, ten per cent of the funds in the imperial 
treasury was authorized to be distributed among 
various charities to be selected by the imperial 
officers. This would entail the gift of more than 
$1,100,000, if the Stephenson figures are accurate, 
but Bossert says that the gifts would be secret. 

The balance of the constructive program provides 
for the erection of Klan institutions in every char- 
tered realm of the Invisible Empire for indigent 
Klansfolk and orphans of Klansfolk. Mr. Bossert 
was indefinite as to whether these institutions would 
be fully financed by the Imperial Palace, financed 
codperatively by the realm of Indiana and the 
Imperial Palace, or financed by the realm with 
merely the moral support of the Imperial Palace. 

With the precedent of the Valparaiso University 
fiasco, many Klansmen are keeping their fingers 
crossed until material evidence of the program is 
visible. Note, however, how tame this program is 
compared to the Klan’s previous programs; it 
indicates the subsidence of the order into the 
quietude of lodgedom which has engulfed and 
tamed many another militant order. 

Grand Dragon Bossert did not invite me into the 
ruler’s suite on the ninth floor of the Lincoln Hotel. 
We talked in the lobby. His closing words were 
pensive, for he was speaking of things which can 
never be. “Dr. Evans says that if he only had 
Stephenson’s salesmanship coupled with my or- 
ganizing ability the Invisible Empire would have 
the world by the horns.” But the Klan’s star 
salesman is lost irrevocably. Like Caesar, his ambi- 
tions carried his vision too far. 
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The Public and Literature 


The Direction of Taste in Great Britain and America 
By John Drinkwater 


of Byron had fallen into so low an esteem 

with readers of poetry may find consolation 
in the revival of general interest that has been taken 
in Byron on the present occasion of the centenary of 
his death. This interest itself might be dismissed as 
accidental only, and unrelated to any deeper and 
more permanent concern in the poet’s work, but 
the lament, well founded as it might seem at first 
glance, is characteristic of a not uncommon but. 
insecure fashion of measuring a writer’s fame. 
Reading is a pursuit, no less than any other, in 
which the practitioners separate themselves into 
groups of original and unoriginal minds. It is a 
truism to remark that the latter group is im- 
measurably the larger of the two. It is in its service 
that printing presses by the thousands and writers 
by the tens of thousands are kept busy year after 
year the world over. The attention which it pays 
to this welter of production is governed in an 
arbitrary and often grossly unscrupulous way by 
the shallow gossip that in the cruder journalism of 
the day passes for literary criticism. 

Innumerable books of no distinction or conscience 
are poured on the market with no other hope or 
even ambition than to secure a moment’s notoriety 
with some section of uninstructed but jaded readers. 
The standards of taste, using the word taste with 
some integrity of meaning, can hardly be applied 
to this mass production of something that 1s less 
than literature. Universal education is an ideal 
toward which the world is hopefully laboring, and 
is no doubt to prove itself to be one of the fortunate 
energies of evolution. At present, with multitudes 
of people, it has not yet passed beyond the creation 
of appetite to the cultivation of judgment, and hun- 
gry readers everywhere are supplied with adulter- 
ated or worthless fare that does nothing to mature 
any faculty of discretion that they may have. 
These readers, while making bad writing one of the 
most prosperous trades in the world, are not neces- 
sarily deaf to the appeal of good writing. 

A lady who really felt there was some peculiar 
virtue in literature not to be found elsewhere, 
recently told me that her two favorite poets were 
William Morris and Miss Wilcox. But it is difficult 
to hope that their confusion is much better than 
consistent unenlightenment. In any case, the judg- 
ment of this immense body of readers and their 
sycophantic guides has no influence upon the 
permanent reputation of writers of real merit. 


A RECENT writer who lamented that the works 


Whether they do or do not read Byron is of no 
consequence to Byron and probably of very little 
consequence to themselves. 

There is, however, another very considerable body 
of readers who stand, as it were, between the un- 
lettered masses, and yet a third group. Our writer 
who deplored the decay of Byron’s prestige as a poet 
observed, no doubt, that the multitude cared little 
for him, the glamour of his first popularity having 
passed into a somewhat elaborate literary anecdote, 
and he no doubt observed further that with the 
third group Byron’s stock was at the moment low. 
This third group, to leave the second for a mo- 
ment, consists of the few critics who, with an en- 
thusiasm for literature, though not always without 
prejudice and inexperience, have the run of the 
more serious literary reviews and create a body of 
relatively cultured opinion that, although it may 
sometimes be pretentious, is not without authority. 

The best of this criticism is commonly done by 
young writers of creative talent whose genuine 
ardor is often at the mercy of immaturity of judg- 
ment. The general temper of their work, as apart 
from their particular preferences, will depend 
largely upon the common element of manners. In 
our own time, the manners are often remarkably 
bad. They are bad in England, and they can upon 
occasion be even worse in America, though, hap- 
pily, in both countries there are young and intelli- 
gent critics who remember the courtesies of debate. 
However this may be, the fact remains that at 
present Byron is in no great favor with them, and 
their judgment in effect conforms with the judg- 
ment of the mob and helps to flatter the appearance 
of Byron’s neglect that has been lamented. 


“THE truth is, however, that neither in America 

nor England do the opinions of the uneducated 
masses and of the often rather precious virtuosi in 
combination amount to anything like so powerful 
an influence in the formation of secure literary 
reputation as the approval of that second group 
which has been mentioned. In this group are to be 
found great numbers of readers, a few of whom may 
have some part in the profession of letters, but most 
of whom neither find nor seek any public expression 
for their literary tastes. But all alike in this group, 
whether their connection with literature is public 
or private, have this in common, that they are 
equally unaffected by the vulgarities of the crowd 
and the accomplished prejudices of the coteries. 
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They are citizens who read for cultivated enjoy- 
ment, and whose taste for literature is founded at 
once upon a catholic indulgence of this pursuit, and 
a rational contact with the experiences of life. These 
people are as little affected by the judgments of the 
minority, where intellect has become a pathological 
misfortune, as that of the multitude where intellect 
can hardly be said to function at all. It is with them 
in America, as in England, that the true prosperity 
of contemporary writers rests, and it is among them 
that the great writers of the past, even at periods 
when they are unknown to the multitude and 
derided by the pundits of literary journalism, find, 
we suspect, their living audience. These are the 
people who make the public of John Galsworthy 
and Edwin Arlington Robinson and John Mase- 
field and Eugene O’Neill and W. B. Yeats and Sher- 
wood Anderson and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith and 
Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay. And among these 
readers we should find many who in the evening 
seclusion of their book rooms take down a volume 
of Byron or a volume of Emerson without anybody 
being the wiser beyond their own doors. 


A COMPARISON between the literary taste of 

America and of England leads us to the con- 
clusion that there is very little difference at the only 
point where the contrast is worth making. What the 
million people in England and the three million 
people in America who make the best sellers like 
today or tomorrow is only worth asking in the vein 


of a critical humorist like Mr. Squire. Perhaps they , 


all like the same thing; there is no discoverable 
reason why they should not. Nor is it even an amus- 
ing waste of time to follow the poor little changes of 
literary fashion that engage the attention of mer- 
curial drawing-rooms. 

I do not know how far the Dadaists of Paris 


transport the salons of Chicago if, that is, the 
Dadaists are Parisians still; nor do I know whether 
Mr. Nathan is yet, or still, the oracle of Chelsea. 
But the character of that central group, neither 
vast nor insignificant in numbers, but decisive in its 
influence upon literature that is neither eccentric 
nor degenerate on the one hand, nor facile time- 
serving on the other, is, and is likely to remain, 
much the same in England as in America. Within 
the group there will be many healthy differences of 
opinion. One reader may think Mr. Galsworthy a 
great novelist and see nothing in Mr. Robinson’s 
poetry; another may acclaim Mr. O’Neill as the 
greatest dramatist of his age and think Mr. Yeats 
little more than moonshine. But, in the aggregate, 
this group has standards founded upon a knowledge 
of literature, and it will in almost every case contrive 
to give the honorable writer who also brings such a 
knowledge to the service of his own vision, whatever 
the nature of that vision may be, a sufficient share 
of public recognition. 

It is recognition not easily won. It has to be 
earned by patient labor and discipline. But in 
these days there can be few writers of real distinction 
who fairly match themselves in their art to life 
without triviality, who come through their appren- 
ticeship to maturity, and are able reasonably to 
complain of neglect. The list of writers, such as 
those that have been mentioned, who are accepted 
with enthusiasm and understanding by this central 
body of literary opinion, is today a very long and 
impressive one. Most of them remain entirely un- 
known, often even by name, to the greater mass of 
readers, and many of them are a muttering and 
endless provocation among the di/ettanti. But it is 
they who with splendid individual gifts carry on the 
tradition that cares nothing for the reproaches 
of the précieux nor the suffrages of the ignorant. 


The Room 


By Theodosia Garrison 


When my ghost went in the room 
(Much against my will she went) 

There was only dust and gloom, 
Carpets torn and hangings rent. 


The mirror like old silk has split 

Side from side — and when my thin 
Haggard ghost peered into it 

Off her head went to the chin. 


~ 


In a tarnished vase was thrust 
Blackened tinsel worn away. 
A stiff bunch of leaves and dust 

Like a buried bride’s bouquet. 


The great bed was warped and brown, 
Mice had eaten through the quilt, 

Long time there my ghost knelt down 
Like white milk poured out and spilt. 


Nothing in the room was whole 
Where she leaned to gaze and pine. 
Strange that such a merry soul 
Has a ghost as sad as mine. 
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of the hotel in his villainous Barcelona 
French. “All from ranches famous for 
breeding bulls of unusual ferocity! And three of the 
most famous matadors in Spain. It will be magnifi- 
cent! No such corrida has been held in Madrid since 
last year’s function in aid of the Bullfighters’ 
Benevolent and Protective League.” 
Bullfights take place late in the afternoon when 
the blinding glare of the Spanish sun has dulled 
and grown endurable. At five o’clock on Corpus 


. | bof th full-grown bulls,” said the concierge 


Christi day I found the bullfight “fans” of Madrid — 


streaming down the fine, modern Calle de Alcala 
to the Plaza de Toros. They went in the taxis of 
Madrid, which are excellent, in fiacres, in special 
bullfight tramcars, and in their own shoe leather. I 
cannot say. that I observed any “extraordinary 
_ animation” firing the throng or stirring the city, 
though all the older books on Spain insist upon this 
point. A casual American crowd on its way to a 
circus, shaking its idiotic tissue-paper pompons, 
and hooting its plebeian catcalls, would have been 
more lively and much noisier. But then your true 
Spaniard seldom loses his sense of dignity. More- 
over, the bullfight is no mere gory circus for the 
Spanish mind, but an amusement complicated by 
serious matters of tradition and accepted ritual. 

“Programs! Programs!” “Alms, se#orito. Thank 
you, seworito, go you with God.” “ May the hornets 
sting out your eyes, you renegade pig.” A beggar 
crone hurls a good Spanish curse at a chauffeur who 
has missed her by the tenth of a millimetre. The 
open street before the great stadiumlike Plaza de 
Toros is full of bustle and noise and converging 
streams of Madrilefios. Programs printed on pink 
paper are being hawked by old women, cripples, 
beggar boys, and even blind men. Strips of lottery 
tickets are thrust into your very eyes. Ice cream 
vendors are shouting their wares, and somewhere 
near by, a woman’s voice, masculine in pitch and 
with a fine quality of resonance, offers water for the 
thirsty — “‘4gua! Agua!” 

The seating system of entrance gates, sections, 
and ‘rows is exactly that of an American football 
stadium. Once comfortably seated, and having 
rented the customary cushion, I had time to study 
the plaza of Madrid. The heart of the stadium is a 
ring of sand circled by a stout fence painted red 
and built some five feet high, then comes a circular 
corridor between the fence and the permanent 
building, then a tier of seats, and then above, on a 
kind of second story, a circle of large, empty, for- 
midable boxes. The actual ring was full of people 


Bullfight — Modern Style 


‘By Henry Beston 


when I entered, and to one side of it stood a military 
band playing a tune which was only vaguely and 
occasionally heard in the commotion. A squad of 
guardia civiles, looking tremendously military, 
occupied a box to the right overhead. 

Somewhere, in dark pens under the seats, were 
the eight full-grown and ferocious bulls doomed to 
the slaughter. They had arrived from the prairies of 
Andalucia on the day before, and been taken from 
train to bull ring in special wagon pens built with 
the horseshoe roof of a prairie schooner, and 
mounted on two great wheels. Sinister looking 
affairs with tiny windows heavily barred. 

“Los toros!” Late at night I have heard the cry 
from the street, and looked down from my window 
on the wagons and the gamins following along. 


I WAS interested in the audience of this bullfight 

of the jazz age, this bullfight of June 19, 1924. 
“It was a chaos of colors, cloudy lace mantillas, 
flower-embroidered shawls, fans swaying nervously, 
jet-black glowing eyes” — The words are not mine; 
I quote them from a book on Spain published 
scarcely a year ago. Reading them again today, I 
regret that the conventional, the romantic picture, 
should be so completely bogus. If the truth must 
be told, the modern bullfight audience is composed 
almost entirely of men who are aficionados or “fans” 
of the sport. To look across the ring at a bullfight is 
to see before one a crowd of everyday men wearing 
dark suits and straw hats — the familiar audience 
of a summer prize fight. There were women present, 
to be sure, the few nearest about being plump, 
motherly se#ora dofas who had apparently come to 
keep their husbands company. As for flowered 
shawls, I saw but one, and that a soiled white affair 
worn by a bold, hard-eyed girl whose réle in life 
was not difficult to guess. One shawl. It was theatri- 
cally conspicuous. Some of the men had fans. They 
had been distributed by a clothing store, and ad- 
vertised a sale of socks and underwear. 

The ring being cleared, and the audience seated, 
a trumpet announced that the spectacle was about 
to begin. Looking at the empty ring, I noticed that 
the sand of the ring was not yellow or tawny, but 
pink — pink with old blood. A circle of sandy pink 
inclosed in a wooden wall of ox-blood red. And be- 
yond, men’s faces, and quiet, and straw hats. 

And now, without waiting for the ring to quiet or 
the attention to concentrate, the procession of the 
bullfighters, the paseo, entered the ring. Faint 
squeals of music from nowhere in particular made it 
clear that the soldier band was doing its best. In 
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spite of the bad stage management, the paseo was an 
impressive sight. For a little space of time, the bull 
ring of romance and the traveler’s story came to 
life. At the head of the procession crossing the pink 
sand rode twa men mounted on prancing white 
horses of the pretty, circus kind; these riders wore 
Seventeenth Century costumes of black velvet with 
little shoulder capes fluttering behind. Then came 
the cuadrillas, or bullfighter squads, three men to a 
file, with wide spaces between man and man and 
file and file. Followed the picadores, mounted on their 
sorry nags, a handful of bull-ring hostlers in worka- 
day red blouses, and last of all, the team of mules 
which drags the dead horses and bulls from the 
arena. These creatures were decked in a showy 
circus harness just the purple color of old blood. 

To my fancy, there is something hieratic, some- 
thing inhuman and aztec, in the fantastically rich 
and metallic costume of the Spanish forero. I had 
an opportunity to examine such a costume when I 
visited Don Ignacio Zuloaga, then engaged in paint- 
ing the portrait of Belmonte, the great espada who 
has killed four thousand bulls. “I am painting him 
in the coat in which he has killed his best bulls,” 
said Don Ignacio. I lifted it, an affair of wadding, 
rose velvet, and stiff intricacies of silver thread, and 
judged it to weigh some twenty to thirty pounds. 
Your young ¢orero is often a fine fellow physically, 
and his ceremonial clothes reveal the powerful legs 
almost as if they had been molded to the flesh. 

At the close of the parade, the cuadrilla which 
was to kill the first bull loitered in the ring while 
the others retired to the circular alley to lean 
against the wall and smoke cigarettes. They made 
an interesting picture, these killers off duty. 


HERE now descended over the audience a hush 

of genuine attention, for the serious business 
of the day was at hand. The first of the “eight full- 
grown and ferocious bulls” was about to enter the 
ring. Opening silently and with the fatality of the 
gates of doom, huge gates in the wooden wall 
presently drew apart, and the first toro trotted 
out through the aperture. I had expected some- 
thing defiant, wrathful, proud. What I actually 
saw was a large, red-and-white animal who pres- 
ently stopped short, his dull brain struggling with 
bewilderment and alarm. The whole story could 
be read in the puzzled, stupid eyes, in the inquiring 
uneasy poise of the head. The creature exhibited 
all the magnificent wrath of a country-bred heifer 
hearing the distant whistle of her first train. 

The capeadores, or cape wavers, who stood at, the 
other side of the arena now began to flourish their 
scarlet mantles at him, and presently the bull 
galloped across to see what it was all about. Here, 
at last, was something definite. Head down, he 
charged. The capeadores dodged, took refuge behind 
a kind of screen, or jumped the fence. This game 


continued for some five minutes — five minutes 
without dignity or beauty of any kind. The bull, 
now somewhat winded, trotted off into the center 
of the ring and stood there staring stupidly about. 


A! this stage of the game two picadores suddenly 

appeared in the ring mounted on ancient horses 
whose right eyes had been closed with bandages 
around the skull. Most picadores are toreros who 
have begun to put on the fat of early middle age; 
they look like fathers of families who ought to know 
better. The picadores of this day were even thus. 
Presently, each stout gentleman gave his nag a 
touch of the spur and bounded out into the arena. 
The picadores’ réle in life is to punch a hole in the 
bull’s back with a long lance. Picador number one 
accomplished this successfully and rode away mirac- 
ulously unscathed; picador number two was un- 
horsed, and for a few minutes the bull gored the 
fallen horse which at last ceased its horrible spas- 
modic kicking and lay still. The seventh bull this 
day killed five horses. The same picador, mounted 
on a second horse, succeeded in jabbing the bull; 
the second horse was also gored and killed, and that 
is enough to tell. 

The bull’s sides now began to stream blood; it 
dripped on the arena as he moved. Banderilleros 
now entered to fling four long hooked darts into his 
shoulders. The poor creature bellowed the taurine 
equivalent of ouch! when they pierced his flesh. 

He was ready for the killer now. A noble battle, 
brave man against savage and angered animal? Far 
from it! The bull is now so winded, so weak from 
loss of blood that he scarce can stand or see; he 
wabbles like a groggy boxer; a tongue like a thick, 
dark rag hangs out to an incredible length. One 
sword, two swords, three swords — oh, finish it, 
man — the animal staggers to its knees with swords 
in shoulder like pins in a cushion. It struggles to rise 
again, falls, there are spasmodic movements of the 
powerful legs — death. 

A casual applause greeted the finish of the battle. 
The hostlers of the ring now came vaulting and 
leaping over the fence to the carcass, and one of 
them plunged and replunged a short, triangular 
dagger into the spinal marrow at the neck. 

Seven other bulls and eighteen other horses went 
out by the same road. 

The bullfight is as surely doomed by the trend of 
popular feeling as was an archaic chivalry some 
hundreds of years ago by the great satire of Cer- 
vantes. Civilization has no tolerance of institutions 
which have lost their emotional significance. The 
“beauty” of the Spanish bullfight is romantic 
nonsense long outworn. Some ages have called it 
wicked, others cruel; it has remained to our jazz age 
to call it ridiculous. Ridiculous, a new and deadly 
word. And that is why the bullfight is slowly cor- 
rupting to.an end in Spain. , 
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Unexpected Books 


The Literary Stepchildren of Famous Authors 
By Ernest Boyd 


OME authors begin their careers with a book 
S entirely unlike their subsequent works, others 
end by writing one which refuses to fit into 

the same framework as its predecessors, and almost 
every writer has somewhere in his literary family a 
stepchild that does not resemble its fellows and is 
more or less an intruder. When this odd book comes 
first and escapes the rule of unpopularity, the case 
is so unusual that by a species of protective mechan- 
ism the fact is generally ignored. Anatole France, 


for instance, established his fame with ‘‘The Crime © 


of Sylvestre Bonnard,” an idyllic and sentimental 
novel which bears no resemblance in mood or out- 
look to any of the books afterwards associated with 
his name, and which actually sum up the qualities 
peculiarly expressing the genius of Anatole France. 
Nevertheless, because of its success, it has always 
been counted as an integral part of his work. 

The exact opposite is the case of Arnold Bennett. 
As “E. A. Bennett” he published his first novel in 
1898, “The Man from the North.” His book ap- 
peared with the imprimatur of the chief publisher of 
the literature of the yellow ‘nineties, and it obvi- 
ously was offered as a contribution to the “move- 
ment”: a stylistically self-conscious work, owing 
much to the current cult of /e mot juste, and lacking 
altogether that robust efficiency which is the su- 
preme virtue of the later Arnold Bennett’s work. 
Although it was reissued fourteen years later, hav- 
ing lain out of print for most of that time, it has 
never succeeded in making itself part of the general 
reader’s consciousness of Arnold Bennett’s writings. 

With George Gissing, one may observe the re- 
verse process. After twenty-two novels dealing ex- 
clusively with the lower side of London life, Gissing 
died before he could finish the novel for which he 
had sought so long in vain to have the necessary 
leisure. What kind of novel did this grimmest and 
most authentic of the English realists secretly want 
to write? “Veranilda” is the answer. It is an his- 
torical romance set in the obscure period of the 
Sixth Century, at the time of Totila and Pelagius, 
when Totila marched upon Rome. In this setting 
there is the innocuous tale of the love of Basil, a 
young Roman, for the Gothic maiden, Veranilda, 
interspersed with all the usual alarms and excursions 
of this type of fiction. The thing is well executed and 
written with more sense of form and style than 
Gissing usually allowed himself, in his eagerness 
for realistic effect. But it is obvious that, even 
had he lived to finish it, the book would never have 


established itself as his novels of modern London 
did, for, admitting that his work could never be- 
come popular, it has its honored and secure place 
in the evolution of the realistic novel in England. 
His French master, Emile Zola, had also, it is true, 
one idyllic, one bright spot in the canon of his 
Rougon-Macquart series, but “The Dream” was 
deliberately written to forward the author’s ambi- 
tion to become a member of the French Academy. 
This ineffectual work is one of the few unexpected 
books whose origin is explicable. 


Te eee it is impossible to determine why the 
author decides to go outside his own province. 
Charles Lever, creator of “Jack Hinton,” and 
“Charles O’Malley,” and originator of the most 
successful line of stage Irishmen, also had his one 


' lapse, which earned for him the praise of Bernard 


Shaw. It is a novel called ““A Day’s Ride,” written 
in a rather sardonic and ironical vein, with none of 
the horseplay and animal spirits which ensured 
Lever his success. Yet he chose to make this ex- 
periment when Dickens asked him for a serial for 
All the Year Round, with the result that the editor 
and the readers of that eminently Victorian periodi- 
cal, but recently bathing in the delights of* “The 
Moonstone,” by Wilkie Collins, were sadly per- 
turbed by this unexpected note from Lever. With 
the exception of Shaw, no human being ever alludes 
to this attempt of Lever’s to analyze the character 
of an Irish Don Quixote in a manner entirely at 
variance with his general conception of life. Curi- 
ously enough, the two ladies who in our own time 
most successfully carried on the Lever tradition in 
Irish fiction, the Misses Somerville and Ross, also 
departed once from the convention of the free-and- 
easy, devil-may-care fox-hunting country gentry. 
“The Real Charlotte,’ however, although not 
familiar to the multitude who enjoyed “Some Ex- 
periences of an Irish R. M.” and its successors, has 
its secure place in modern fiction, for this realistic 
study of the disintegration of a young girl, and its 
picture of Irish society, akin to those in Moore’s “A 
Drama in Muslin,” have a Balzacian quality. Their 
stepchild has been more fortunate than Lever’s. 
Few of those myriads who have been enthralled 
by “The Christian” and have breathlessly turned 
the pages of “The Deemster” and “The Manxman” 
are aware that their favorite author began his liter- 
ary life in a very different direction. In the eighties 
a not yet abbreviated (Continued on page 495) 
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ETCHINGS AND DRYPOINTS 
By Frank W. Benson 


HE name of Frank Weston Benson has long been known to the world of art, 

and the record of his achievements is a full one. Born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1862, Mr. Benson received his early training in drawing and painting in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and was later a pupil of Boulanger and of Lefebvre 
in Paris. He has won many distinctions in American exhibitions, and has come 
to be recognized as the greatest living master in the portrayal of wild fowl. Aside 
from his great skill as a technician, the exceptional decorative quality of all his 
compositions, in whatever medium, is especially noteworthy. The etchings and 
drypoints shown represent but one phase in the wide field of Mr. Benson’s art. 
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The Danger of Books 


By John Jay Chapman 


down to posterity with his Code in his hand. 

And so will Dr. Eliot with his five-foot 
shelf, and Mr. Bohn with his translations of ‘the 
classics, and Mr. Dent with his Everyman’s Li- 
brary. Posterity will be well supplied with books, 
no doubt, for there is no end to the making of them. 
But as for buying them, I should hesitate to advise 
a friend to lay in the whole stock of any collection, 
or even the complete works of any one author. 
To do so is either a sign of mental decay of a kind 
hereinafter referred to, or else it is the gesture and 
act of the nonreader — the homage that vice pays 
to virtue, and recalls the story of the man who had 
the Lord’s Prayer engrossed and framed that he 
might point to it as he stepped into bed. 

No, no! Your true reader buys odd volumes and 
cheap editions. He begins to read in the middle of a 
volume and never finishes the book. This is because 
something has caught his eye and reminded him of 
an anecdote. It has set him browsing in the en- 
cyclopeedia or groping to find a bit that once amused 
him in Montaigne and which he could never find 
again. I say: Beware of putting your mind on a 
book, or you may be drawn in and become an 
omnivorous reader. It is as dangerous to read as it 
is to take opium for a headache. The habit grows 
on a man, and before he knows it he is an addict. 
Behold his sunken eye, the restlessness that comes 
over him whenever there is not a book in his hand, 
the oblivion when there is. He is emaciated, as all 
gluttons are, and this goes on till he becomes, men- 
tally speaking, a mere gorging skeleton. 

And in the end he is consumed, omnivorously 
devoured by books, for they are man-eaters. There 
is a boa constrictor in many of them. One sees the 
boots and umbrellas of strong men sticking out 
of the jaws of Balzac and of Taine; feeble feet 
waving helplessly and inanely from the mouth of 
the anaconda H. G. Wells; and oh, do. we not see 
almost every clerk, typewritette, and small boy in a 
railroad car being chewed at and half eaten by the 
chop-teeth of the short story — fed like hay to a 
machine, sucked alive into illiteracy under the cur- 
rent belief that reading is a good thing in itself? 
I know a man who has read every long book in the 
world — the whole of Voltaire, Bayle’s Dictionary, 
the twelve-volume edition of the “Golden Bough.” 
I see him now and then poring over the weekly 
edition of the London Times in search of something 
large enough to support him for a week, some new 
history of Mohammedanism — but something solid, 
extensive, and all print, print, print. 


iy, Ea used to say that he would go 


Now, the value of books is inversely proportional 
to the square of their length. And thus it is impossi- 
ble to put truth into a long book, except, of course, 
by saying the same thing over and over again, as 
the historians do; that is, by deceiving. the reader 
and by making him think that when he has turned a 
page he is moving on. I was first struck by this 
trick of repetition which historians fall into while 
reading Ferero, who certainly had an idea, and a 
splendid one, namely, that Ancient Rome was 
simply Early Italy. He dresses this thought up 
on every page, speaks of classic cities by their 
modern names, brings Cesar’s politics down to date 
by the use of contemporary figures of speech, slang, 
and commercial terms; and, for me, at least, Ferero 
simply wiped out my misty false classicism and 
made the Old World live; though he did so by a sort 
of pious fraud and by marching his three soldiers 
round behind the stage to enter again as a Roman 
army. Macaulay does the like, so do Gibbon, Froude, 
and Greene (who called his history “short” so that 
people might know he was also lying in whatever he 
said that followed his lying title). It is through read- 
ing long-winded repetitive books that people become 
book-daunted, fog-minded, and able to read almost 
anything put before them so long as it is bulky. 


‘THERE is, however, a way to resist this danger 
at the start. Let a man remember while reading 
a book that he is playing at chess with a mortal dis- 
ease. Let the man strike first, or the book will have 
him. The man has this advantage, that he can put 
the book in the fire. But the book has the brains, 
the experience, and above all, the wind and tenacity. 
The book never tires, it is always fresh. Now, if 
books are approached in the spirit of hostility there 
is much good in them. If I may be allowed to givea 
personal anecdote, I will tell how I once side- 
stepped being drawn into the toils of Shelley. Some 
people read Shelley all day. Therefore, he is danger- 
ous. Contact with any prevalent obsession is to be 
avoided. One day, a friend of mine came along with 
a book sticking out of his pocket, and seeing that, as 
I feared, it was Shelley, I said: “What did Browning 
mean by that eagle’s feather and how he once ‘saw 
Shelley plain and forgot the rest.’ There was never 
anyone less suggestive of eagles than Shelley. And 
did Browning in fact ever see Shelley?” 
“He never said he saw him,” said my friend. 
“Well,” I said, “I myself once saw Browning 
plain, a much greater man than Shelley, and I 
don’t forget the rest at all. I was presented to him 
at a tea, and I couldn’t think of anything to say, 
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being young and’ modest, and Browning, quite au 
fait said,—not very pleasantly, I thought, — 
‘Shall you be long in London, Mr. C ? Then we 
shall have many opportunities of meeting,’ and 
turned on his heel — to show me the eagle’s tail 
feathers, I suppose.” 

“Shelley wasn’t like that,” said my friend, snap- 
pishly. 

“All the same,” I said, ‘“‘that poem of Browning’s 
is for the uninitiated. Seeing poets doesn’t affect 
one like that.” 

The principle of the thing is to strike first and 
change the subject. Speak out! 

The proof of a good book. is that you can’t read 





Growing Pains 


more than a page of it without thinking of some- 
thing else, and talking to somebody. All the good 
books of the world have been written by talkers, 
and the talk gets into them and doesn’t like to stay 
there — wants to jump out for air. American books 
are apt to be deficient in this resilient quality be- 
cause they are written by reticent, formal, “after 
you,” clever, but not careless, persons who write 
with a Spencerian pen. Any good writer, whether of 
plays, prose, or poetry, is merely a talker who has 
learned a craft; and Plato, one of the very earliest 
writers who set the pace for the world, didn’t even 
dare to reduce his ideas to straightaway personal 
prose, but left them as talk, mere talk. 





of Government 


IV. What Qualities Do We Want in Our Presidents P 
By Donald Wilhelm 


ness of picking a mate, which matter has 

concerned even the best minds from the 
beginning of time, there is only one thing in this 
world harder to do, to the complete satisfaction of 
all concerned, than to pick a President of these 
United States — and that is satisfactorily to play 
the part of the President of these United States. 

It can’t be done—for long. Even Theodore 
Roosevelt, doubtless the most universally loved 
President we have had in our time, admitted at 
last: “The people are tired of me. I am going to 
Africa and give them a rest!” 

He went. When he returned, after his own choice 
was in the White House, an able Middle West Re- 
publican who later became a Senator said at Saga- 
more Hill one day, “How I wish I’d never voted 
for Mr. Taft!” 

The colonel looked up and grimly smiled. “Son,” 
a “if you feel like that, how do you think I 
eel?” 

So Mr. Taft saw his party split beneath him, and 
Mr. Wilson became President. 

It is possible that Mr. Wilson would not have 
been reélected if the war issue had not steadied our 
heads for us. At any rate, with the Armistice signed 
we promptly saw to it that Mr. Wilson’s popularity 
curve went the way of that of all war Presidents. 

Mr. Harding knew, and to intimate friends said, 
before he went on his fateful last trip, that the Old 
Guard was planning to evict him because it was 
convinced he could not adequately please the people 
of these United States. 

Mr. Coolidge is a special case. He became Presi- 


dent by the collapse and death of Mr. Harding. Mr. 


pean ING, of course, the important busi- 





Wilson’s breakdown, then Mr. Harding’s, warned us 
to pity any man who became President. Mr. Cool- 
idge didn’t have the usual 100,000 appointments to 
make, hence did not make the usual million enemies. 
He fell heir to a vast burden of extraordinary scan- 
dals and he frankly went to the mat with Congress. 
Thus, the usual period of probation that we gener- 
ously allow our new Presidents merged excitingly 
with the prospect of a coming campaign. Neverthe- 
less, the new President, after less than two years in 
the White House, finds a rebel party in the offing. 
These last five Presidents of ours — Roosevelt, 
Taft, Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge — have made 
up a group of Americans as different in every pos- 
sible way as five Americans possibly could be. None 
of them pleased all of us at any one time; none of 
them pleased most of us much of the time. It might 
be questioned if any one of them, with the possible 
exception of Roosevelt, could have served out a 
term of four years if our President could be removed 
as easily as are the Prime Ministers of England, 
Italy, and France. It may be doubted if we shall 
ever, short of some very special emergency, reélect 
a President who has served a four-year term, not 
even if he has the charm of Mr. Harding and the 
vigor of T. R., the powers of leadership of Mr. Wil- 
son and the mind of Mr. Taft and the caution of 
cautious Mr. Coolidge. Anyway, it is what is called 
a lead-pipe cinch that we’ll never stand for a king. 


Now why are we so almighty hard to please? 

Why is it that we progressively become harder 
and harder to please and more and more articulate 
in our opposition or criticism of our Presidents? 
Answer that question and you’ve answered what 
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some heavy, big books describe as “The Problem of 
American Life.” 

Some old hands will argue that this is the Flippant 
Age; that we don’t have heroes any more; that 
though success is virtue in America, we begrudge 
even our heroes so that as soon as one climbs up the 
ladder of success and tries to pull the ladder up after 
him, we pull him down into a sea of mirth, or off 
with his head! Others will argue that science, in the 
form of radio, the movies, motors, airplanes, and so 
on, has moved us so close to Washington that public 
men never have a chance to strike an epic pose. 


ANS a matter of fact, it is next to impossible for a 
President to do or even say anything of impor- 
tance that securely meets with even majority 
approval. Take a large sheet of paper, imagine you 
are the President, and try to connive a few pro- 
nounced and painless spoonfuls that the country will 
solemnly swallow with nary a reversing kick. 
Down the left-hand column list all the important 
subjects on which sooner or later a President must 
express his views. Then across the top list the 
thousand and one organized groups prepared in all 
manner of ways to use propaganda and to exert 
pressure pro or con those views. You have the 
“wets” and the “drys,” for instance; the farmers, 
labor, and big business, and so on. Then you see 
what a straight-and-narrow path the President must 
follow between the quagmires of conflicting groups. 
In the good old days, a President had only a few 
questions, such as the tariff, to consider; nowadays, 
there are hundreds of controversial matters always 
hanging over the fire. In the old days, the questions 
were fairly simple in kind; nowadays, not only are 
they administrative and legislative, but social, 
economic, industrial; they relate to large problems 
in foreign affairs, they affect every one of us in. one 
or a hundred ways. 

This is only another way of saying that our Gov- 
ernment has grown overwhelmingly in all direc- 
tions. Naturally, then, since it has increased its 
contacts with us individually an hundredfold or 








Gossip at Bow Mills 


so, we have a hundred times more critical inter- 
est in it. In order to carry on all its extensive 
activities — and Mr. Taft said when he was Presi- 
dent that even then it carried on more activities 
than all of private business combined — the Gov- 
ernment has more than half a million employees 
scattered nearly all over the United States and the 
whole world. It isn’t organized compactly like a 
corporation. It has a kind of board of directors 
called Congress. It has ten great subsidiaries called 
departments. It also has twenty-three independent 
agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Veterans Bureau, that in some 
instances have more employees than the entire Gov- 
ernment had a hundred years ago. These inde- 
pendent agencies are outside the departments, are 
supposed to report, but seldom do, to the President 
himself. Add the fact that all of the last five 
Presidents have pleaded for reorganization of the 
scrambled-together activities gathered in the big 
inverted pyramid called our Government. Add the 
fact that the President has in the executive offices a 
force of only forty employees, counting stenogra- 
phers and porters, and including only four men 
above the clerical grade. Then you can see why 
Presidents go under. 


[F an intelligent business man had to pick a 

President and knew that his prosperity and hap- 
piness depended on the choice, he wouldn’t care a 
rap, after he had analyzed the job, whether a 
prospect came from Ohio, whence the nominees in 
the last campaign came, or from Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, or Vermont. He wouldn’t even consider 
as fine, and as old, a gentleman as Uncle Samuel 
Ralston, even if that Senator could pull into the 
fold the strategic State of Indiana. First of all, 
having studied the job in hand and realizing that 
we are trying to carry a ten-ton load on a one-ton 
truck, he would strike about for a prospect who had 
given a lifetime to organizing large enterprises. 
Noting that the President must be a political 
genius if he is to get on (Continued on page 500) 


By Gerald Chittenden 


Blue pines embrace the little church at Bow 
Where four roads tumble down the 
untrodden hill, 
And half a dozen houses in the snow 
Cluster and gossip round the silent mill. 


They stood there silent in New England wise. 
One smoked its chimney like a corncob pipe, 

And one looked at me with unblinking eyes, 

Testing ironic comment, not yet ripe. 





And two or three, more female than the rest, 
Twinkled their attic windows as I passed, 
Watching, amused, the crazy winter guest 
Who snowshoed where the deepest drifts 
were massed. 


Keen but not hostile was the town of Bow, 

Breaking its silence as I climbed the hill, 
Gathered and chuckling in the shadowed snow, 
Talking me over, clustered round the mill. 
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N the interval which has elapsed since 
the announcement that the Nobel 
prize for literature has been awarded 

to Ladislas St. Reymont, readers and 
writers have had a chance to meditate 
upon the mysterious workings of the 
committee intrusted with this award. 
Three weeks or so before the name of the 
prize winner was made known, “Autumn” 
(Knopf), the first volume of “The 
Peasants,” was published, but attracted 
little or no attention. Ever since, remiss 
reviewers have been blowing the dust off 
this neglected book, and editors have 
extracted it from the limbo of publications 
which nobody in particular seemed to 
desire, with requests for special articles. 
The result is that the first of the four 
lengthy tomes into which “The Peasants” 
is divided, named after the seasons of 
the year, has been receiving somewhat 
respectful comment, obviously due to the 
intimidation of the honor conferred upon 
St. Reymont rather than to any natural 
delight in fiction of this order. But for this 
unexpected publicity, it is safe to hazard 
a guess that Ladislas St. Reymont would 
have languished in that species of outer 
darkness, or perhaps I should say twilight, 
where so many important works of 
Continental European literature are con- 
signed by public indifference, and where 
there is weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of publishers’ and translators’ teeth. 

The publication of “The Peasants”’ is 
not, as the press comments would erro- 
neously imply, the first attempt to publish 
St. Reymont in America. In 1920, Messrs. 
Putnam gave us an interesting novel by 
this author, entitled “The Comedienne,” 
and as early as 1916, he was represented in 
“More Tales by Polish Authors,” trans- 
lated by Else Benecke and Marie Busch. 
In 1921, these ladies contributed a similar 
volume to the famous “‘ World’s Classics” 
series, where two chapters from “The 
Peasants” thus received the consecration 
of the Oxford University Press, some 
years before the whole work was published 
in English. With the transliteration of 
Polish as with that of Russian there 
seems to be a great diversity of method, 
for in all these earlier translations the 
author appears as Wladyslaw St. Rey- 
mont, instead of “Ladislas,” as in the 
present version. In the course of these 
brief notes it is obviously impossible to 
review a work like “The Peasants.” I 
have read the four volumes, which run 
to at least 90,000 words each, so that this 
epic of rural life, entirely episodic and 
without more than the slenderest thread 
of plot — the love of a father and son for 
the same woman — makes the nice total 
of some 360,000 words. After all, this is a 





Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


mere nothing. Did not Sienkiewicz’s 
“Trilogy” run to thirteen volumes? 

Sienkiewicz, you will remember, was 
also a Nobel prize winner in 1905, and 
the appalling length of his novels did not 
prevent him from becoming one of the 
most popular translated authors in the 
world. He wrote a few short stories of real 
distinction, but even in the ’eighties, 
Georg Brandes was declaring, more in 
sorrow than in anger, that Sienkiewicz 
was of no literary importance. “I am 
sorry to say that of late years he has been 
absorbed in the production of endless 
historical novels, in the style of the elder 
Dumas, which have made his name widely 
popular, and produce a large income.” 
This is hardly a very flattering estimate of 
an author who was to be the recipient of 
one of the greatest literary awards of our 
time. But its justness can hardly be 
questioned. By comparison with Sienkie- 
wicz, St. Reymont is a first-rate man, but 
that he merits the distinction recently 
conferred upon him is another question. 
In the twenty-four years since the founda- 
tion of the Nobel prize for literature, 
twenty-two awards have been made. In 
1914 and 1918, the committee apparently 
threw up their hands and decided that 
there was not one righteous man worthy 
of their attention —a curious fact, in- 
asmuch as the nine awards subsequently 
made have all been to writers who had 
produced before the war everything upon 
which their fame rests. As I have sug- 
gested, the committee moves in a myste- 
rious way its wonders to perform. 


VER since 1901, when: they started 

with Sully Prudhomme, their choices 
have been baffling. On two occasions they 
divided the prize; in 1904, between the 
Provengal poet, Mistral, and the Spanish 
dramatist, Echegaray, and in 1917, 
between the Danish novelist, Pontoppidan, 
and the Norwegian, Gjellerup. This leaves 
nineteen names to complete the roll of 
honor. Behold them: Theodore Momm- 
sen, Bjérnstierne Bjérnson, Sienkiewicz, 
Carducci, Kipling, Eucken, Selma Lager- 
16f, Paul Heyse, Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, 
Tagore, Romain Rolland, Werner von 
Heidenstam, Car] Spitteler, Knut Ham- 
sun, Anatole France, Jacinto Benavente, 
W. B. Yeats, and our newcomer, St. Rey- 
mont. Only twoof these writers, Mommsen 
and Eucken, are outside the field of delles 
lettres — surely an extraordinary com- 
mentary upon the principle governing 
the award” Certainly, granted that 
special awards are made for science and 
invention, it seems odd that after a great 
name like Mommsen’s we find only the 
Dr. Frank Crane of Germany, Dr. 





Eucken. Such people as Brandes, Croce, 
Unamuno, and Havelock Ellis might, one 
would have thought, dawn upon the 
consciousness of the committee when 
they allowed their thoughts to wander 
from entertainers like Heyse and Gjellerup 
— two providers of railroad fiction. 


HE constant passing over of Thomas 
Hardy has been the subject of much 
sarcastic and even embittered comment. 
It is, of course, monstrous; but a study of 
the names cited provides a clue to the 
enigma. Kipling is the only Englishman 
on the list. Why? Because he is the only 
English writer —or he was in 1907 — 
whose name was familiar on the Continent 
of Europe. Today, it so happens, he has 
three rivals. Conrad, or Hardy, or George 
Moore? No. Jack London, James Oliver 
Curwood, and Upton Sinclair. I am willing 
to wager that, were Jack London alive, 
and were his name to be duly submitted, 
he would get the Nobel prize for literature. 
He belongs absolutely to the class of 
celebrated mediocrity which the Nobel 
committee delights to honor. Henry 
James never got the prize, nor did Con- 
rad. Galsworthy is assuredly more im- 
portant than any novelist on the list 
except France. The claim of Thomas 
Hardy jumps to the eye. Does the com- 
mittee think that there is more idealism, 
more humanitarian fervor, more literary 
distinction in the forgotten fiction of 
Paul Heyse than in the work of the 
English writers named? I do not think so. 
To paraphrase a celebrated dictum, the 
committee are people for whom James, 
Conrad, Hardy, Galsworthy, and so 
forth, do not exist. That is to say, they do 
not take cognizance of English literature 
as such, but only of English-speaking 
writers who are international property. 
With all due respect to Kipling’s 
admirers, I do not imagine that anyone 
will seriously deny that he ranks so far 
below the first-rate men in modern 
English fiction that one must look else- 
where than to the intrinsic merit of his 
writings for an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon in question. In a generation 
which had Meredith, Hardy, Moore, 
Conrad, and Galsworthy, Kipling’s posi- 
tion is obviously far in the rear of such 
a procession. Yet he alone represents 
English literature in the list of Nobel 
prize winners. He does so for the simple 
reason that he was the least common 
denominator of English fiction for Con- 
tinental readers who did not know 
English. To this day, Thomas Hardy is 
practically unknown even in French. The 
prospects of Zane Grey and James Oliver 
Curwood are much brighter. 
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critical, the learned, severe, lofty 

attitude of the book reviewer, we 
propose in this article to do a good deed, 
a simple, kindly action, yet one so helpful 
to suffering humanity as to qualify the 
author, at least on moral grounds, for 
high rank in the Boy Scouts of America. 
We propose, in short, to extend to that 
mass of miserable Americans now be- 
ginning the long anguish of their Christ- 
mas shopping, our valuable if unsolicited 
advice as to outstanding books of the 
season which may be presented to friends 
and relatives with a fair measure of con- 
fidence. Shopkeepers have a lamentable 
habit of recommending one or two of the 
season’s more expensive publications as 
gifts suitable for all types and conditions 
of men, and their recommendations are 
wearily accepted by the fagged brain of 
the Christmas shopper. The writer recalls 
one bitter Yuletide when his entire haul 
of presents, the sum total of the love, 
reverence, and esteem felt for him by 
family and friends, was expressed, inade- 
quately, as he felt, in four two-volume 
sets of the “Life and Letters of Walter 
Hines Page.” There was an iteration in 
the successively opened packages which 
permanently affected the writer’s appre- 
ciation of the sterling work in question 
and strained his Christmas spirit almost 
to the breaking point. 

One must assume certain premises be- 
fore offering definite suggestions. In the 
first place, one assumes that the giver 
wishes to make Uncle Edward or Aunt 
Mary a present of comparative impor- 
tance, something “better” than an ordi- 
nary $2.00 novel. In the second place, one 
assumes that the present must have about 
it at least a slight aroma of tact, a delicate 
insinuation that this book — which, as a 
matter of fact, is a cut above Aunt 
Mary’s mental age — will appeal to a per- 
son of her nice discrimination. 

One commences then with the “gift 
books,” pure and simple, as they usually 
are. Much depends here on the illustra- 
tions, the quality of the volume, its appear- 
ance and style. The text may or may not be 
read by the recipient. The most attractive 
of these which has come to my attention 
is “Rogues in Porcelain,” compiled and 
decorated by John Austen, published by 
Greenberg, of New York, at $6.00. The 
text consists of Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Century English verse most charm- 
ingly illustrated, a really delightful 
volume. Travel books this year have been 
published in vast quantity. Two which 
combine dignity and beauty with a well- 
written and interesting text are “South 
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First Aid to Christmas Shoppers 


By D. R. 


Indian Hours,” by Oswald J. Couldrey, 
and “Wanderings Through Ancient 
Roman Churches,” by Rodolfo Lanciani, 
both published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
at $5.00 and $7.50 respectively. An out- 
standing book in artistic interest is Rock- 
well Kent’s “Voyaging Southward from 
the Strait of Magellan,” published by 
Putnam’s, at $7.50. It is superbly illus- 
trated by the author’s black-and-white 
drawings. Similar only in artistic excellence 
is E. P. Dutton’s new and beautiful edition 
at $4.00 of Richard Jefferies’s “The 
Story of My Heart,” an intense, emo- 
tional record, nobly presented. “ Angkor 
the Magnificent,” by Helen Churchill 
Candee, published by Stokes at $5.00, is 
well illustrated and agreeably written by 
an intelligent tourist.“ A Gringo in Ma- 
fiana-Land,” by Harry L. Foster, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $3.00, while not beautiful, 
is the most amusing comment on Spanish 
America from an American pen which 
has seen the light for a long time. 

A number of dignified and “important” 
— odious word — books of English origin 
have appeared lately which will interest 
Uncle Edward, if he is a thoughtful per- 
son. Putnam’s has published Philip Gue- 
dalla’s “Supers and Supermen” and “A 
Gallery,” both witty and amusing; and 
two more serious volumes, “The Win- 
dows of Westminster,” by A Gentleman 
with a Duster, and “Those Europeans” 
by Sisley Huddleston, all at $2.50 apiece. 
Uncle Edward would be pleased, too, 
with “Memoirs and Adventures,” by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, published by Little, 
Brown & Co. at $4.50; and if he is the 
really intelligent person I hope he is, he 
will be grateful for Irving Babbitt’s 
“Democracy and Leadership,” Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $3.00. 

Biography and autobiography may or 
may not be interesting. “Barrett Wendell 
and His Letters,” by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, published by The Atlantic Month- 
ly Press at $4.50, is certainly interesting 
to Americans, not necessarily of the high- 
browed dolichocephalic type. The excel- 
lent William Allen White’s “Woodrow 
Wilson,” Houghton Mifflin, $5.00, is a 
first-class study of the lost leader. Mr. 
Calvin Coolidge has been described in 
many books and from every angle this 
year. His is an angular personality. 
“Wagner, As Man and Artist,” by the 
well-known English musical critic, Ernest 
Newman, published by Knopf at $5.00, 
is an authoritative work, attractively 
presented. Few more charming volumes 
have been published this year than 
“Thackeray and His Daughter,” Harper 
& Bros., $5.00, being letters _ journals 





of Anne Thackeray and correspondence 
between her and her father, illustrated 
with delightful drawings by both of them. 
Harper’s in “Mark Twain’s Autobiog- 
raphy,” 2 vols., $10.00, has published 
perhaps the best gift book of the year. 

If that long-suffering chameleon, Uncle 
Edward, has a weakness for literary criti- 
cism, you would please him by sending 
him, with your love, and so forth, Mr. 
Stuart P. Sherman’s “My dear Cornelia,” 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, $2.50, and 
Mr. Ernest Boyd’s “Portraits: Real and 
Imaginary,” published by Doran, a 
series of observations, witty and wise. 

Scientific, religious, economic and his- 
torical works are not discussed in this 
list for the reason that, whatever their 
solid virtues, they are not clothed as a 
rule in that magnificence which rightly or 
wrongly Aunt Mary and Uncle Edward 
demand at the festive season. The frivoli- 
ties of sport are more sumptuously dressed 
— as is often the case in this wicked world. 
Irvin Anthony’s “Down to the Sea in 
Ships,” Penn Publishing Co., $4.00, is a 
well-illustrated history of the development 
of sailing ships. It may not be altogether 
safe to give Uncle Edward Joanna C. Col- 
cord’s “Roll and Go,” being songs of 
American sailormen, published by Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., at $5.00, as the words and 
music of those ringing chanteys might 
inspire him with the wanderlust. “Big 
Game and Pygmies,” by Cuthbert 
Christy, Macmillan Co., is a splendid 
record of African adventure. 


** * * * 


An embarrassment of choice along the 
few lines indicated has thus been afforded 
to the nephews and nieces of Uncle 
Edward and Aunt Mary. Necessarily, 
such a list is incomplete and unfair. 
A book reviewer is like Samuel John- 
son’s definition of a lexicographer — “a 
harmless drudge,” and in this instance, 
the innocent and industrious author of 
these lines has found the books listed 
above worth while — for one reason or 
another. As such he recommends them, 
in all diffidence. Yet to the truly dis- 
criminating, to the more thoroughly cul- 
tured and intelligent classes, he realizes 
no book can possibly be so satisfactory a 
Christmas present as a year’s subscription 
to THe INDEPENDENT. (Advt.) One can 
picture Uncle Edward or Aunt Mary 
opening their first copy of this paper with 
shining eyes and happy smiles, crying out, 
doubtless as Dryden cried out over 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales — “Here is 
God’s Plenty!” It is a pleasant picture. 
May it be translated into fact! 
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The Best of the Children’s 
Books 


HILDREN’S books represent an 
* unusual psychological problem. 
With books for grown-ups, the 
publishers have every season a new world 
to be conquered. But with each publish- 
er’s new books for children he must 
compete with his own older ones, as well 
as with every other publisher’s new and 
old books. His position is difficult. He can 
complain if his new books are neglected, 
but how can he complain that they are neg- 
lected because his older books are so popu- 
lar that they go on selling and being read? 
The best of the books for children survive 
almost indefinitely. The Macmillan Com- 
pany has a new edition of “At the Back 
of the North Wind” in honor of the 
George MacDonald centenary, but it is 
not a revival. There has never been a 
time when the book ceased selling. 
Fifty-five years after the publication of 
“Little Women,” Little, Brown sold 
fifty thousand copies of a new illustrated 
edition of the book — without interfering 
with the sale of the other established edi- 
tions. Nor is it the good books alone 
which survive. No critic defends the Elsie 
books, but there is still a good-sized pub- 
lic which buys them. The vitality of the 
successful book for children is astounding. 
It is no idle boast that it represents 
an old-age pension for its author! 


HE secret of this vitality is psycho- 

logical. Up to a certain age, children 
delight to read the books which their par- 
ents loved. Grown-up children feel no cor- 
responding desire! The popularity of the 
older books has been the cause of the 
many libraries of children’s classics which 
are always popular. The Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf (Little, Brown) is the most im- 
portant of the libraries new in 1924. This 
contains reprints of seven of their own 
copyrighted juveniles, among them “ Little 
Women,” “Little Men,” and “What 
Katy Did,” and one fine new story, “The 
Boy Whaleman,” an account of a New 
Bedford boy of sixty years ago who spent 
three years on a whaler. Doran’s chil- 
dren’s library with illustrations by George 
Soper is chosen from such older classics 
as ““Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
“Water Babies,” and““Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Macmillan’s Little Library for small 
children is partly new and partly old, 
very attractive in appearance, and well 
selected. One of the 1924 volumes, Miss 
Mullock’s “Adventures of a Brownie,” 
has exceptionally good illustrations by a 
new illustrator, Mary Lott Seaman. This 
fondness for older books is responsible for 
the beautifuily illustrated editions. Scrib- 
ner has this fall an N. C. Wyeth edition 
of “David Balfour.” Minton, Balch has 
an edition of Cooper’s “The Spy” with 
pictures by C. Le Roy Baldridge. Harper 


has published a well-chosen anthology of 
poems for boys called “The Torch,” 
containing some of Elizabeth Shippen 
Green’s best pictures. There is also a very 
attractive Meade Schaeffer edition of 
John Masefield’s “Jim Davis” (Stokes). 
The most imposing of these new illus- 
trated juvenile books is Doran’s large 
“Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” illus- 
trated by Kay Nielsen, a Danish artist, 
who has a touch of fantasy akin to that of 
Aubrey Beardsley in his drawings. 


HILE we appreciate the beautiful 
agelessness of some of these books 

for children, our vital concern is with the 
new books. We have selected the five best 
books of the season from the fifty or sixty 
new children’s books which we have read 
and examined. These five are so varied in 
character that we could not, if we wished, 
compare them with each other in regard 
to excellence. They are the five books 
which seem to us most wholly worth 
while this season. George Philip Krapp’s 
“America” (Knopf) is a book to be 
placed with “The Story of Mankind.” 
It makes a fine adventure tale of the 
history of America from Columbus’ days 
to our own. “Kak” (Macmillan) is the 
long-promised story for boys written by 
Vilhjélmur Stefansson and Violet Irwin. 
All Stefansson’s books of the Arctic have 
had scores of boy readers, but this book 
has all the verisimilitude of “My Life 
with the Eskimo,” and at the same time, 
it has a story which children can enjoy. 
Morgan Taylor’s “The Thrings of the 
Dark Mountain” (Minton, Balch) reveals 
an originality of invention in its delightful 
stories and verses of a new race of elfin 
creatures as mischievous and beguiling 
as the brownies and kewpies. There is, 
moreover, a very real charm in the telling 
of the stories. “The Goblin’s Glen” 
(Little, Brown), by Harold Gaze, has an 
authentic touch of the immortal “Alice” 
about it. Mr. Gaze’s illustrations reveal 
even greater talent and whimsicality 
than his story. “Doctor Dolittle’s Cir- 
cus” (Stokes) is the fourth story of the 
famous Doctor and the Pushmipullyu by 
Hugh Lofting, who in 1922 was awarded 
the John Newberry prize for the most 
distinguished work for children that year. 
Two contrasting tendencies are visible 
in this year’s juvenile books. One is 
toward giving children facts and the 
other toward giving them fantasy. The 
fact books are far fewer in number! 
“Everyday Wonders” (W. A. Wilde), by 
Laura A. Large, is a book which tells of 
airplanes, telephones, and other modern 
inventions in language comprehensible to 
children. “Tales from Nature’s Wonder- 
land” (Scribner’s), by William T. Horna- 
day, describes the stranger marvels of 
the old and modern worlds — dinosaurs, 
mastodons, mammoths, dead volcanoes, 
pigmy elephants, and submarine plants. 
The revised Champlin’s “Cyclopedia for 


Young Folks” (Holt) is ready at last. 
Under the editorship of Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, it has been brought thoroughly 
up to date. “Days of the Pioneers” 
(Stokes), by L. Lamprey, and “The 
Story of the Elizabeths” (Penn) are two 
worth-while historical books. “Ant Ven- 
tures” (Rand, McNally), by Blanche 
Elizabeth Wade, is an amusing account 
of the adventures of an ant. 

Unquestionably, the weight of evidence 
turns toward books of fantasy. They 
differ from so large and serious a work as 
Padraic Colum’s “Island of the Mighty” 
(Macmillan), the retelling of the stories 
of the Mabinogian, the Welsh source book 
of Arthurian legend, to Mary Dickerson 
Donahey’s very fanciful tale of “Peter 
and Prue ”(Rand, McNally) in which two 
children visit all the planets as well as 
Valhalla and Mt. Olympus. The best of 
these books of fantasy we find to be 
“Ruffs and Pompons” (Little, Brown), 
by Beulah King, a story of a clown 
in a toyshop who goes adventuring, 
“Nicholas” (Putnam), Anne Carroll 
Moore’s story of a little Dutch boy who 
plays with the favorite book characters at 
the public library and wakes the old 
Knickerbockers; ‘“‘The Dream Coach” 
(Macmillan), by Anne and Dilwyn Par- 
rish, whimsical stories of four children 
who go traveling in the dream coach; 
“The Little Fairy Sister” (Dutton), by 
Ida Rentoul Outhwaite and Grenby 
Outhwaite, a story of a little girl’s visit 
to Fairyland, and “Squiffer” (Mc- 
Bride), by Hal Garrott, the amusing ad- 
ventures of a squirrel and a bear, with 
pictures by Dugald Walker. 


HE weakest part of the list this year 

lies in books for girls who have — or 
believe they have — outgrown fantasy. 
There is only one novel for girls, “A Girl 
of the Plains Country” (Stokes), by 
Alice MacGowan, to place beside the 
many good adventure or historical tales 
for boys, such as “Boy Scouts of Katah- 
din” (Wilde), by Walter Pritchard Eaton, 
“A Boy at Gettysburg” (Houghton 
Mifflin), by Elsie Singmaster, or “Hari 
the Jungle Lad” (Dutton), by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji. 

The most serious problem is the enor- 
mous reduplication in children’s books. 
There are so many Alices and Heidis and 
Gullivers from which to choose. There is 
also reduplication in the new books. 
This year, for instance, we find “A 
Baby’s Life of Jesus Christ” (Macmillan), 
“The Christ of the Children” (Doran), 
and “A Life of Christ for Young People” 
(Minton, Balch). The success of Doctor 
Dolittle has probably had much to do 
with the excess of fantasy, while the 
“America” gains by the dearth of good 
historical books this year. The author 
who like Stefansson has a field of his own 
is very fortunate. 

DorotHea Lawrence Mann. 
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Gentleman and Scholar 


Tue River or Lire. By J. St. Loe 
Strachey. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00. 


R. STRACHEY’S book is a kind 
of journal, a “commonplace” 
book, made up of random comments, 
interpretations, ideas, or mere jottings. 
At times his contributions are purely 
personal; at times they are brilliantly 
illuminating; at times mildly garrulous. 
But at all times they are the thoughts 
of a scholar and a gentleman. A great 
variety of subjects are discussed, foreign 
places, Racine’s tragedies, Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, cats, Lord Clive, the magnanim- 
ity of Italian architecture, the Life Urge 
or the Subconscious Mind, a bullfight, 
Sir Christopher Wren. One can pick up 
the book, open it anywhere, and be sure 
of finding within the first few pages 
something interesting and something 
original. Particularly, I enjoyed the sure 
instinct which enables Mr. Strachey to 
pick a pregnant phrase from a page of 
context and the zest with which he 
appreciates it. This volume is full of 
splendid quotations, brilliantly presented. 
I confess that I do not remember having 
read in Shakespeare the phrase —“A 
dark house and a detested wife,” but I 
agree with Mr. Strachey as to the “bleak, 
unfathomable miseries of this awful line.” 
He quotes from all sorts and conditions 
of authors; from Racine to Queen Vic- 
toria, but always with illuminating com- 
ment, a quiet humor, and a sense of real 
values. A well-rounded man, humorous, 
scholarly, appreciative, his book is alive 
with his personality. It will be read 
with delight by those who enjoy the com- 
panionship of an English gentleman. 





Discriminating Rapier 
Thrusts 
Portraits: REAL anD Imacinary. By 
Ernest Boyd. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co. $2.50. 
EADERS of Tue INDEPENDENT 
who have enjoyed Mr. Ernest 
Boyd’s weekly page, “Readers and 
Writers,” will rejoice at the feast spread 
for them in his latest book. A collection 
of articles on literary figures in general 
and in particular, it starts with the essay 
which caused such excitement last spring 
among the Intelligentsia of Greenwich 
Village, “Aesthete: Model 1924,” and 
covers Press Agents, A Modern Me- 
cenas, Critics, and so forth — coming at 
the last to an analysis of such real per- 
sonalities ds James Branch Cabell, 
Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Beer, George 
Moore, and others. 
Mr. Boyd is a man of wide culture and 
a catholic taste, but his appreciation of 
the classics does not at all disturb his 


judgments on current values. He is very 
familiar with the latest development in 
letters; no fad or movement or school 
escapes his eagle eye. He is prompt to 
note a real significance and positively 
pitiless in the way he exposes the shal- 
low, the second rate, the make believe. 
Pitiless because his habitual method is one 
of ridicule, very smooth, delicate, deadly 
ridicule. Having bowed courteously and 
saluted his adversary, Mr. Boyd with 
perfect good breeding impales the pas- 
sionate young man with his slender, 
delicate rapier, bows again, and walks 
away unruffled, while the ex-esthete, 
dangerously wounded, wriggles comically 
there, looking for all the world like an 
epileptic clown. 

Mr. Boyd’s work is notable for its 
dexterity and dignity of style, for the 
niceness of his perceptions, and for the 
clarity with which his opinions are ex- 
pressed. But one is constantly impressed, 
also, with his versatility and the really 
amazing scope of his literary acquaint- 
ance. Nothing in human letters is foreign 
to him. He belongs to no school and has 
no critical ax to grind. His only bugbears 
are false inspiration and shoddy work- 
manship. Even these fail to make him 
excited. He prefers to treat contemptible 
things with contempt and ridiculous 
things with ridicule. And he is prompt 
generously to honor whatever is worthy. 











WO)NONONOINY 


A Beautiful Gift for 





Christmas 


Frank Jewett Mather’s 


History of 
Italian Painting 


From Giotto through the Realists 


Royal Cortissoz: ‘Possessing the 
authority embodied in writers like 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Morelli and 
Berenson, Mr. Mather’s work avoids 
the recondite aspects of their studies 

- It is a truly communicative, 
Stimulating book; a work of insight 
and scholarship given wholeheartedly 
to the task of friendly interpretation.” 


Temple Scott in the Nation: 
“Professor Mather’s book is criticism 
in the constructive sense of the word, 
founded on an estimate of personal 
acquaintance with the works of the 
artists and a really sane independence 
of judgment.” 


With over 325 Illustrations. $3.50 
Henry Ho.tt & Company 
iv 


19 West 44th Street 
New York 























book that will endure. 





America’s most famous editor turns 
from fiction, journalism, and politics 
to write a relentlessly penetrating and 


superbly absorbing life study of 


Woodrow Wilson 


ERE is a biography that reads like a 

novel; the life story of a complex per- 
sonality told with such truth, such clarity and 
such abounding interest that the reader will 
sit up to finish it with as much zest as he would 
the most thrilling novel of adventure. 


_ It is high time for a thorough, frank, and 
impartial appraisal of Woodrow Wilson as man 
and as President. Mr. White has made it in a 


Illustrated. $5.00 
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‘*A mighty picture of the mind, 


? 





the spirit, the nature of a man.’ 


Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography 








EW books have been more eagerly await- 

ed and more enthusiastically received 

than this life story of ‘the Lincoln of 
our literature.” F. F. Van de Water writes in 
the New York Herald-Tribune: ‘A great and 
pitiful book — great, because it reflects, in so 
far as type and ink and paper can ever re- 
flect human character, the personality of a 
great and robust man; pitiful, because a true 
picture of any member of mankind must be 


pitiful. 


“Mark Twain rises from the dead to stand 
before us more sympathetically, more nobly 
and more pathetically than he ever dared to 
show himself in life. No one can read his book 
without the temptation to quote and quote, 
endlessly. It is a better memorial than any 
other of our great has left us. It is not a book. 
It is a strong, fine echo of himself.” 


The autobiography, in two beautiful 
volumes, boxed, with photogravure 
frontispieces is perhaps the finest 
Christmas present to be found in the 
bookstores this year 
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Three Sides of Life 


THREE PILGRIMS AND A TINKER. By 
Mary Borden. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


ELAINE AT THE Gates. By W. B. Max- 
well. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $2.00. 


Tue Coxour or Youtu. By V. H. Fried- 
laender. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


ARION DAWNAY, married to an 
Englishman of the guardsman type, 
is removed from artistic and diplomatic 
circles on the Continent to the hunting 
country of the English Midlands, and 
doesn’t like it. Her neighbors, Jim Daw- 
nay himself, and the somewhat limited 
interests of the hard-riding community, 
are drawn with skill, but without a touch 
of sympathy or understanding. A reader 
might forgive these inadequate charac- 
terizations of uninteresting people if 
Marion herself were in any way superior 
to them — if she had brains enough or 
soul enough to make life interesting to 
herself, and to take people as she found 
them. We are more than once told that 
she has superior artistic and literary in- 
terests, but she never reads a book or 
looks at a picture or plays anything on the 
piano for her own pleasure. The children 
of the book furnish some interest, though 
not much. The plot is a triangle with 
three obtuse angles — an impossibility in 
geometry and a commonplace in fiction. 
The three angles of the plot in “Elaine 
at the Gates” are, on the other hand, 
painfully acute. Elaine and Arnold 
Thorne, driven by fate and their own 
acts, walk in dark places until they, with 
not a little reluctance, come under the 
influence of Mark Awdrey. He is a clergy- 
man, possessing a strange power over 
other people—a power which he does 
not in the least understand, and which 
therefore makes of him a mystic and an 
egoist. He establishes a claim to superior- 
ity of character, however, because he 
never wittingly uses his peculiar ability 
for base ends. Faced for once in his life 
with the reflective instead of the receptive 
type of mind, he fails to establish domina- 
tion over it, and feels that both his life 
and his reason for living are seriously 
threatened. His psychology, cast up 
against the tragic life of Elaine, the 
errancy of Arnold, and the utter vulgarity 
of Pearl, is presented throughout with 
dramatic skill. Mr. Maxwell’s words 
move at his command, as they did in “A 
Spinster of this Parish,” and his situa- 
tions are developed with art and con- 
science. “Elaine at the Gates” is a good 
book to read at leisure —a particularly 
good book to read aloud. 
“The Colour of Youth” has what the 
other two books lack —the quality of 
charm. It lies in the background, in the 
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characterization, and in the style. It is a 
pleasure to turn from the one-sided 
presentation of overhorsy people and 
from the mess of spoiled and half-spoiled 
lives to this true, careful, and humorous 
chronicle of John Falladay. John appeals 
when he is a boy and holds our friendship 
when he is a man. His sister is an infant 
prodigy; his mother is the mother of an 
infant prodigy. His father, a man of 
singular but by no means incredible un- 
derstanding, leaves the stage early, and 
John fights alone for his solution of life. 
At no time are we called on to pity him, 
however; he has nothing mawkish or 
unsportsmanlike in his disposition; at no 
time is he too good to be true. In life, 
such qualities as fastidiousness and honor 
are controlling factors in the lives of many 
men, but they are not plastic material in 
the hands of the writer of fiction. When 
they do appear, they are too apt to con- 
form to the recipe for a Little Sunshine 
cocktail — one part Ethel M. Dell, two 
parts Harold Bell Wright, a dash of Gene 
Stratton-Porter, the whole shaken up 
with ice and served piping hot. Not so 
the story of John Falladay. He is a 
gentleman whom we are glad to add to 
our acquaintance for he resembles many 
of our friends. G.C. 





In the Green Room 


Francis Wixson’s Lire or HImseE tr. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 


Tue Trutu aT Last. By Charles Haw- 
trey. Edited by W. Somerset Maugh- 
am. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$5.00. . 

Tue Lire Story or an Ucty Duckune. 
By Marie Dressler. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $3.00. 


ERE are three books in which three 

comedians write more or less 
frankly about themselves and what they 
have done in their efforts to amuse the 
public. Hawtrey died before he published 
his autobiography; he was in a measure 
reticent. This cannot be said of Mr. 
Wilson or Miss Dressler. The latter is as 
boisterously confidential in telling her 
story as she was in the réles that made her 
famous. Mr. Wilson takes 444 pages to 
describe his adventures on and off the 
stage, his friendships, and to give his 
opinions about life and manners. 

Mr. Maugham, who wrote a few pages 
concerning Hawtrey’s last years, contrib- 
utes a short and informing ‘introduction. 
It gives one a closer view of Hawtrey than 
the comedian allows. Mr. Maugham, of 
course, could speak of Hawtrey’s charac- 
ter in a way, that the comedian could not, 
for he was a modest man, realizing his 
own limitations, though from the auto- 
biography itself one quickly comes to an 
appreciation of the gentle and generous 
qualities of this man whose passion was 


not the stage, but the race track. Hawtrey 
writes with a livelier gusto about horses, 
jockeys, bookmakers, and bets than he 
does about the plays that he has produced 
and in which he shone. He did not take 
the actor’s life too seriously, though his 
apparent ease and his jauntiness as a 
light comedian, which gave the impres- 
sion that Hawtrey was a “natural-born 
actor,” were the result of patient labor. 

He became an actor when he was hard 
up and at his wit’s end, for he had thought 
of the church, law, medicine, architecture, 
the army; he even tutored, for he had 
been at Eton, Rugby, Oxford; all this 
time he was attending race meetings and 
making bets. He left the office of a law 
firm, disgusted because the senior partner 
sported a black velvet collar on his frock 
coat, and later was delighted when he 
learned that this pride of the bar was 
jailed for fraud. 

As a comedian, he was incomparable in 
the réle of an unabashed, magnificent 
liar. He was a refutation of Oscar Wilde’s 
lament over the decay of that art. He was 
at times fortunate in his productions as 
he was in his bets, yet he could not be 
persuaded to bring out “Charley’s Aunt,” 
and he was a prey to money lenders until 
he died. There is no record of his frequent 
appearances in the bankruptcy court. 

The lover of statistics, the “date- 
hound,” the compiler of casts, the inquirer 
into an actor’s opinions about plays, his 
own art, and that of his contemporaries, 
will find little to entertain him in this 
volume, but he will become acquainted 
with a lovable man, easy-going, compan- 
ionable, rather irresponsible, generous, 
seeing the humorous side of life, anec- 
dotical, but not boresomely so,a man 
who was delighted when at Columbus, 
offered only fried eggs and cereals at a 
hotel, he found six large bottles of ex- 
cellent Pommery, a vintage champagne. 
The autobiography is the record, agree- 
ably and modestly told, of racing experi- 
ences, a joyous life, triumphs and failures 
in the theatre where he pleased by his 
uncommon personal charm and polished 
technic; it is well worth reading. As a 
contribution to the literature of the stage, 
its value is slight. Mr. Maugham, who 
writes the introduction in an affectionate 
but discriminative manner, thus sums 


up as a friendly judge: “He took neither . 


life nor himself with unbecoming gravity 
... he enjoyed himself and he gave 
enjoyment to others. I can imagine no 
more pleasing recollection to leave the 
world.” 

Francis Wilson, speaking of his first 
marriage, tells how he endeavored to 
surround his young wife and prospective 
children with every comfort, but his 
wife’s views of home life did not include 
the idea of children, so he was puzzled 
and discouraged. Fundamental differences 
led to the conclusion that husband and 
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THE CLAVERINGS 


By Anthony Trollope 


“Nowhere in his work,” Mr. Street 
thinks, “‘are his comments sounder 
or shrewder than here.” This novel 
is one of exceptional value, because 
its range is so extensive as a 
document illustrating the habits 
and manners and speech of the 
period. 


Net 80c 


WHITE JACKET 
By Herman Melville 


The incidents portrayed were 
the outcome of the author’s own 
experiences on board the U. S. 
Frigate, “United States.’”” Moby 
Dick by Herman Melville was 
published last year. Typee and 


“Net 80c 


Omoo will be published shortly. 


INDIAN PAINTING UN- 
DER THE MUGHALS 
A.D. 1550 to A.D. 1750 


By Percy Brown Net $35.00 


“The word ‘sumptuous’ is empha- 
tic and not to be used slightly. 
_But if a stronger adjective as 
descriptive were at our command 
we would use it in describing this 
engrossing study. Into all public 
libraries and into the home library 
of every lover of art this superb 
book should go.” Boston Transcript 


TUTENAG AND PAKTONG 


With notes on other Alloys in 
Domestic Use during the Eight- 
eenth Century 


By Alfred Bonnin Net $14.00 


There exists today in England a 
considerable number of articles 
of domestic use, candlesticks, fire- 
grates, fenders, &c., made of metal, 
which are surrounded with mys- 
tery. This is the first printed ac- 
count of these beautiful articles 
which were made in England dur- 
ing the latter half of the eighteenth 
century of an alloy imported from 
* China. 


THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 
In its Origin, Development, 
Theory and Practice 


By A. Berriedale Keith $7.00 


Thirty-two years have passed since 
the appearance of the first ade- 
quate sketch of the origin and de- 
velopment of the Indian Drama 
and of Indian dramatic Theory. 
In the light of recent” re- 
search the time is therefore ripe 
for a fresh investigation in the 
light of the new materials avail- 
able. 


A HISTORY OF TENNIS 


By E. B. Noel and J. O. M. 
Clark. In two volumes, $45.00 


A study of the game, of its history 
and developments, of its changes, 
its laws, its literature, and, above 
all, of its players, fully illustrated 
with pictures and diagrams of 
courts and portraits of players. 
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Brimmer Books That Make 
Good Gifts 


The “Anthology’ is a national 

institution.’”’ May Lamberton 

Becker in the Saturday Review of 
Literature 


ina pian 
MAGAZINE 
VERSE FOR 
1924 


—“ and — 


YEAR BOOK 
OF 
AMERICAN 
POETRY 


By WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 





The twelfth annual volume of this stand- 
ard work on contemporary America 
poetry. ee $3.00 


THEIR DUSTY HANDS 
By Marjorie Cuatmers CARLETON 


This mystery romance of hidden treasure will 
appeal to the large number of readers who have 
made Mary Roberts Rinehart so popular. 


$2.00 


THE PRIMARY 
ALLEGIANCE 
By Annie Lyman Sears 
A story of the conflict of the artistic and ethical 
temperaments, this is the first novel published 


to embody the Wilsonian idealism. 
$2.00 


THE LOG of a 
FORTY-NINER 
By Ricuarp Lunt Hate 


The first authentic narrative of a gold-rusher 
to be published. A record of adventure that is 
also an important historical document. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with numerous original 
sketches by the author. 


$4.00 
COLONIAL LIGHTING’ 


By Artuur H. Haywarp 


The first book on the history of lighting de- 
vices, from the Pilgrim settlers to the middle 
of the 18th century. Profusely illustrated with 
114 halftone plates, showing over 400 lighting 


devices. 
$7.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


B. J. BRIMMER COMPANY 


Boston Publishers 

















wife were singularly ill suited. They lived 
in “alternate storm and calm” until she 
died. Mr. Wilson regrets that she was 
“cheated out of the serenity she would 
have enjoyed with another man. We 
talked about it; she also regretted it.” . 

Marie Dressler writes: “I have had a 
couple of marriages, but like every other 
woman, I had a perfect right to them. I 
think it is quite safe to say I shan’t do it 
again, although I have known several 
persons who seemed to derive comfort 
and satisfaction from a number of mates. 
I have been acquainted with De Wolf 
Hopper’s complete set of wives, for 
instance, and they were all fine women 
that filled me with respect for Mr. 
Hopper’s choices.” 

We prefer Miss Dressler’s way of 
describing her marital life to Mr. Wilson’s 
unbosoming of himself. Miss Dressler 
adds unblushingly that she’s never out 
of love, never expects to be, never wants 
to be. 

Mr. Wilson as a boy dreamed of being 
an actor. Perhaps the most refreshing 
pages in the thick volume are those about 
his early, strolling days, when with Jimmy 
Mackin he was a negro minstrel — the 
“team” Mackin and Wilson, dancing and 
singing in the ’seventies. He has a great 
deal to say about the art of acting, — 
there is a chapter “ Advice to Beginners,” 
—he discusses the theatrical syndicate 
and the actors’ strike at length, but many, 
not connected with the theatre, will pass 
over those chapters to revive their memo- 
ries of “Erminie,”’ to read the anecdotes 
about Walt Whitman, Eugene Field, 
Jefferson, Booth, and the gossip at the 
Players. Mr. Wilson is known as a 
bibliophile, an appreciator of the higher 
literature, yet we find him rather con- 
descending in his view of “Leaves of 
Grass” and speaking of “pornographic 
passages.” “ Pornographic” is a word that 
might have been used by the Harlan that 
dismissed Whitman from governmental 
service; but Mr. Wilson surprisingly ap- 
plied it to “Children of Adam.” 

Mr. Wilson’s book and Miss Dressler’s 
have this first of qualities: they are 
eminently readable. Mr. Wilson’s is rich 
in anecdotage; Miss Dressler’s is as breezy 
and reckless as she was and is, on the 
stage. Mr. Wilson has his likes and dis- 
likes, and is fortunate at times in charac- 
terization. Heinrich Conried: “He was 
short, pompous, not distinguished-look- 
ing, and ridiculously vain. He thought it 
a great pity that German was so slow in 
becoming the chief language of America.” 

Miss Dressler accepts the universe 
with all that therein is; accepts it bravely, 
though her early life on the stage was a 
rough-and-tumble struggle; accepts the 
universe and loves it. Her book is deli- 
ciously informal. It is the woman talking, 
laughing, slapping the reader on the back. 
Mr. Wilson at times wears a frock coat 
and the reader forgets that the comedian’s 


renown in the future will rest upon his 
Cadeaux in “Erminie.” Mr. Wilson is 
careful about his literary style. Miss 
Dressler slips easily into slang; not 
abhorring those words described by Mr. 
Charles Whibley as “loafers and foot- 
pads of speech,” one would not have her 
write otherwise: it becomes her. If Mr. 
Wilson carefully recounts tributes paid 
him, Miss Dressler tells impartially of 
her pats and knocks. A cheery, courageous 
soul, full of animal spirits, an honest soul 
that won the respect of titled and un- 
titled aristocrats, as she is at some pains’ 
to tell the world. Peres Hace. 





Inevitability 


Tue Lanp oF THE Fatuers. By Sergey 
Gussiey Orenburgsky. New York: 
The Dial Press. $2.50. 


Autumn. By Ladislas St. Reymont. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


N these two books, priest and peasant 

move against a background of Sla- 
vonic futility which makes Bolshevism 
probable if not reasonable. “Autumn” 
is but the first installment of St. Rey- 
mont’s four-part novel, “The Peasants,” 
which has just been awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature. It was completed 
as long ago as 1906. The life depicted 
is without purpose asit is without hope — 
photographically true and artistically 
unintelligible. There is a certain lyric 
brevity in the descriptions of season and 
country which serves as a relief to the 
squalor of the characters. Yet the book 
ought to be read, all four parts of it, for it 
uncovers some of the roots of Slavonic 
discontent — the lack of organizing talent 
in any but the ruling classes, and the 
abuse of power by everyone who has 
acquired any. Here, as elsewhere, anarchy 
is the bastard of autocracy, and begets 
yet another generation of autocrats, thus 
completing the vicious circle. This book, 
at least, shows ng way out of the squirrel 
cage. 

“The Land of the Fathers” attempts 
to show a method of escape. It is written 
with something resembling the light 
touch, and the characters, a futile and 
self-indulgent group of priests, are some- 
times sober and only mildly neurotic. 
It is obviously true to life, and is impor- 
tant for the same reason that “Autumn” 
is important — because it emphasizes the 
lack of a responsible and reasonably 
benevolent middle class. It may be that 
we have heard too much about the feeling 
of responsibility characteristic of English 
landowners and factory owners; the fic- 
tion of their altruism, nevertheless, has 
its uses. It embodies an ideal which is 
nearly achieved by the best representa- 
tives af the class. No such ideal, if one is 
to judge from these two novels, exists in 
either Russia or Poland. 
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Far Harbors 
By Hubbard Hutchinson 

The ideal book for the traveler bound on a 

holiday trip around the world. A guide to 

such glamorous ports as Shanghai, Tahiti, 

Pago-Pago, Samoa, etc. Illustrated. 













Sitting 
on the World 


By Heywood Broun 







New York’s popular columnist gives his own 
witty observations on life, literature and 
chings. $2.00 







The 
River 
of Life 
By 


F. St. Loe 
Strachey 











The Editor of the Londoh Spectator writes 
of interesting personalities and events in the 
worlds of politics and literature, a mellow 
record of his experiences and thoughts both 
whimsical and profound. $5.00 








Those Europeans 
By Sisley Huddleston 


The eminent journalist’s frank and sub- 
stantiated opinions of those Europeans 
whose recent activities have enmeshed them 
inextricably with the destiny of Europe. 
$2.50 








The Windows 
of Westminister 


By a Gentleman with a Duster 







The well-known analyst of British social 
and political affairs discusses the leaders of 
the British Tory party. This is the only 
book on the Tory party which has just come 
into power invaluable to those interested in 
world politics. $2.50 










“At All Bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SON 
2 West 45th Street, New York 










Any slice of life has two claims on our 
interest — its intrinsic quality, and its 
value as a comment on actual conditions. 
The first quality, at least as far as I am 
concerned, does not exist in these books. 
The Russian peasant may be, as Sinclair 
Lewis and others claim he is, beautiful, 
but his pulchritude does not appeal to my 
esthetic standards. With all the will in 
the world to do otherwise, I cannot help 
thinking of his country as one vast slum. 
People who know him personally in- 
variably become attached to him, but 
authors who write about him never 
exhibit his charm. In these days, however, 
he is extraordinarily important, and on 
that importance these two books must 
rest their claim to merit. It is valid. 


Ga ©. 





Unexpected Books 
(Continued from page 480) 


“T. Hall Caine” came forward with 
his “Recollections of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti” which was praised by John 
Addington Symonds, but stirred up 
much wrath. A few years afterwards, 
T. Hall Caine published “Cobwebs of 
Criticism,” which turned out to be a re- 
view of the first reviewers of the Lake, 
Satanic, and Cockney Schools, and is a 
well-executed chapter in criticism, setting 
forth the now familiar story of the quar- 
terly reviewers versus Keats, Words- 
worth, and others. From that day to this, 
so far as I know, Hall Caine has indulged 
in no kind of critical writing whatsoever. 
“The Shadow of a Crime” followed that 
book and launched the author on his 
prosperous career of fictioneering. 

Another English manufacturer of best 
sellers, Rider Haggard, has brought joy 
into thousands of homes with his colorful 
romances of Central Africa, of the Span- 
ish Inquisition, of Aztec Mexico, and so 
forth. But ’twas not ever thus with the 
creator of “She.” Once he lapsed into 
propaganda and wrote a forgotten anti- 
vivisectionist novel entitled “Doctor 
Therne,” a violent work which has no 
place in the canon of his entertaining 
writings. J. S. Fletcher, on the other hand, 
is enjoying such an immense vogue as a 
writer of detective and mystery stories 
that I have to make an effort to recall 
his one serious novel, “The Builders,” 
which away back in the late ’nineties 
caused the kind of flutter which Mr. 
Sumner still gets out of books that he 
thinks are daring. Even the esteemed 
author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” has 
one skeleton in her literary cupboard, to 
wit, a novel called “Through One Ad- 
ministration,” where the bedside manner 
of the nursery is exchanged for a picture 
of corruption in political circles in Wash- 
ington. 

With few exceptions, these books which 
(Continued on page 500) 





A New England Woman 


Tueir Dusty Hanps. By Marjorie Chal- 
mers Carleton. Boston: B. J. Brim- 
mer Co. $2.00. 


NM RS. CARLETON’S first book is a 

remarkable joining of entertain- 
ing narrative and unconvincing charac- 
terization and description. You are willing 
to accept her story, but not her people and 
her places. It is a play too brilliant for the 
cast and the sets. 

The story follows the adventures of a 
small town librarian to the winning and 
losing of a fortune, and the losing and 
winning of a hero. She is a thoroughly 
proper and conventional sort, who has the 
misfortune to become involved in espio- 
nage, blackmail, murder, and love. Against 
no end of compromising and difficult 
situations she carries on bravely, to the 
eternal glorification of New England 
womanhood. Your sympathies remain 
with the house in which the greater part of 
the action occurs. Mystery marches a pace 
before Romance, who has great ado to 
step evenly in his wide-spaced heel marks. 
Finally, Romance side-steps and sprints 
ahead to a surprising ending. Both expire 
at the goal. The book will do nicely with 
wood fire and armchair, and the story is 
good enough to pardon the deficiencies of 
the characters. D. PP. 











Portraits: Real 
and Imaginary 
Ernest Boyd 


You can’t afford to miss Mr. 
Boyd’s ‘Puritan: Modern 
Style,’’ ‘‘A Literary Lady,’’ 
and other studies of types we 
all know. These keen satires 
are rounded out with word 
portraits of such writers as 
Shaw, Moore, Mencken, Scott 
Fitzgerald, Dreiser, and Ches- 
terton. 


The Literary 
Spotlight 


John Farrar, Editor 
Thirty anonymous, intimate, 
and exceedingly frank per- 
sonal accounts of living Amer- 
ican writers, including Tark- 
ington, Edna Ferber, Cabell, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Sinclair Lewis, Mary Johnston, 
Sherwood Anderson, etc., etc. 
With caricatures by Gropper. 


All Bookshops DORAN 
Each, $2.50 350,68) 36) 
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What the World 1s Doing 


Tue WEEK 


T its El Paso convention, the American 
Federation of Labor voted against 
joining the third party movement and 
actively throwing its fortunes toward a 
labor party. There were but two dissent- 
ing voices and a single vote. { Mrs. 
Fiorence Kuinc Harpinc, widow of 
President Harp1ne, died in Marion, Ohio, 
on November -21. { Attorney-General 
Stone has brought his first income tax 
publicity case. The Baltimore Daily Post 
will become the defendant. { The situa- 
tion in Egypt, following the murder of 
Sir Lee Strack, governor-general of the 
Sudan and sirdar of the Egyptian army, 
has assumed serious proportions. {| Pre- 
mier Musso.in1 of Italy breathes a bit 
easier after enjoying a vote of confidence 
from his Parliament. § JosEpH CaILiaux, 
a former premier of France, has been 
granted full amnesty by his government. 


Domestic 


THE Wor.p Court 


President Coo.ipGeE’s message to Con- 
gress, read by clerks before the two 
Houses in joint session on December 1, 
too late to be commented on in this issue 
of THe INDEPENDENT, is to contain a 
definite recommendation of American 
participation in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Mr. Coo.ipGE so 
stated his position ten days before the 
opening of the short session to an audience 
composed of thirty delegates from the 
Federal Council of Churches and repre- 
sentatives of twenty lay organizations. 
Considerable interest in the President’s 
message is being evinced, since his position 
on the World Court issue will do much to 
shape the foreign policy of his party dur- 
ing the next four years. 


Mr. WALLACE’s SuccESSOR 


Howarp M. Gore, newly elected Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, has been appoint- 
ed to succeed the late Henry C. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and will occupy 
a place in the Cabinet until March 4, when 
he must return to his home State to as- 
sume the duties of Governor. Mr. Gore 
has served as acting Secretary since the 
death of Mr. Wa.tace. 


PROGRAM OF THE Farm Bioc 


Senator Capper, chairman of the farm 
bloc, has announced that the farmers will 
not ask for a special session to pass 
legislation for agricultural relief. “Vital 
and immediate farm legislation can be 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


passed at the short session,” said Senator 
Capper, “if there is less wind-jamming 
and petty politics than there was in the 
last session.” The farmers are eager for 
further cutting of appropriations and 
reduction in taxes. 


“SPECIAL AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY” 


The United States will be represented 
at the centennial of the battle of Ayacucho 
in Lima, Peru, on December g by Gen. 
Joun J. Persuine, former Congressman 





(Harris €% Ewing) 

Hon. Thomas David Schall, the blind Con- 

gressman from Minnesota, who defeated 
Senator Magnus Fohnson on November 4 
for the junior Senatorship of Minnesota 


Freperick C. Hicks, and Rear Admiral 
Joun H. Dayton. The centennial cele- 
brates the anniversary of Peruvian 
independence and will continue until De- 
cember 20. General Persutnc holds for the 
occasion the title of Special Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Peru. The three plenipotentiaries 
are being taken to Peru on board the 


United States battleship Utah. 
“SAVE THE Forests!” 


Speaking before the National Confer- 
ence on Utilization of Forest Products, 
President Coo.ipGE sounded a note of 
warning against the “appalling waste” 
of the timber resources of the United 
States. He expressed the hope that from 
the conference would come not only 
ideas, but plans, for specific action on a 
timber-saving program. Figures show that 





there are 745,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
timber still standing in the United States, 
of which 25,000,000,000 cubic feet are 
cut annually. The annual timber growth 
is only 6,000,000,000 cubic feet. The con- 
ference was called by the late Secretary 
of Agriculture, Henry C. Wattace, who 
had made a long and hard fight for forest 
reserves. 


EXPENSIVE SCRAPPING 


According to official figures obtained 
from Navy Department sources, says 
the New York Times, the Government 
of the United States has lost $153,- 
284,281 on eleven new war _ vessels 
scrapped under the Arms Limitation 
Treaty. These ships were not completed 
and the figure represents the amount 
already expended on them. From the 
seventeen old ships scrapped, the gov- 
ernment received a total of $1,538,905.80, 
from which the $584,598.34 expended for 
scrapping them must be deducted, which 
leaves a total credit of $954,307.46. 
$529,719.05 was received from scrapping 
the new ships, so that the total net re- 
ceipts were $1,410,759.29. The total 
displacement of the new battleships was 
465,000 tons. Total displacement of the 
seventeen old battleships was 167,000 
tons. 

Deatu oF Mrs. HarDinc 


Mrs. FLorence Kiinc Harpina, widow 
of President Harpina, died on November 
21, after an illness of hardly a month, 
brought on by the shock occasioned by 
the death of her husband in San Fran- 
cisco, fifteen months ago, and the suc- 
cessive deaths of three of her close friends 
since that time. Death occurred at the 
home of Dr. Cart W. Sawyer, son of her 
personal physician, Dr. Cuaries E. 
SAWYER, who died on September 23. 
Messages of condolence to the members 
of Mrs. Harpino’s family were forwarded 
to GeorcE B. CurisTIAN, JR., former pri- 
vate secretary of President Harpinc, who 
had been at her bedside for several days 
previous to her death. Mrs. Harpinc was 
taken ill the last of October and never 
rallied. Funeral services were held on 
November 24, and the body of Mrs. 
Haropinc was placed beside that of her 
husband. 


TESTING THE PuB.iciry CLAUSE 


An indictment has been returned in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland against the Baltimore 
Daily Post, charging that paper with pub- 
lishing of information contained in the 
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income tax returns. The indictment states 
that the paper printed names of indi- 
viduals and amounts of returns contrary 
to law. The suit is of a friendly nature, 
seeking, according to the Department of 
Justice, to establish the legality of Section 
257 of the Revenue Act of 1924 which 
provides that names of individuals and 
amounts of returns shall be made avail- 
able for public inspection in the office of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue. It is 
expected that if the suit is decided against 
the government in the lower courts, the 
case will be appealed until the Supreme 
Court of the United States gives a ruling. 
Similarly, if the case is decided against 
the newspaper, it will be expected to carry 
an appeal. Similar suits have also been 
brought against other papers in different 
parts of the country, including the New 
York Herald-Tribune and St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, 

It seems apparent now that repeal of 
the tax publicity clause will be urged at 
the short session of Congress, probably 
by the Democrats, although Senator 
Tuomas J. Watsu, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, who conducted the oil scandal in- 
vestigations, has returned to Washington 
declaring himself opposed to its repeal. 
A move is now on foot toward replacing 
the clause, its repeal, with one author- 
izing either the democratic or republican 
members of a congressional committee to 
examine the full return of any tax payer. 


FRANCE APPROVES AMERICAN LOAN 


On November 21, the French Parlia- 
ment approved the $100,000,000 seven 
per cent bond issue, arranged with J. P. 
Morgan and Company, and on November 
24, when books were opened, it was sev- 
eral times oversubscribed. It is payable in 
twenty-five years and has been issued at 
94. The loan is not exactly a new one. 
Last March, in order to stabilize the franc, 
the Morean interests arranged for the 
loan of a similar amount, payable in three 
months. At its expiration, it was renewed 
for a like period, and has been since re- 
newed a second time. The present issue 
simply takes the place of the short-term 
financing. It will be used to reimburse the 
Bank of France for its advances and keep 
the franc stable. 


Foreign 


GENEVA 


The delegates to the opium conference 
expect that Egypt will submit to the 
League of Nations some form of memorial 
protesting the British notes which fol- 
lowed the assassination of Sir LEE Strack. 
Although Egypt is not a member of the 
League, there is precedent for such action 
in -the protest registered by Turkey 
against the Greek execution of the terms 
of the convention for the compulsory ex- 
change of populations. Dr. MonamMMeD 


mee 





(International) 





Where men are men and water is scarce. Photographers of the Tom Mix Company snapped 
this picture when the floodgates of the Los Angeles aqueduct were opened by the 
Lone Pine raiders 


Guinpy, the Egyptian delegate to the 
opium conference, says that he is certain 
that his Government will dispatch a 
formal message to be considered at the 
meeting of the League in Rome early in 
December. The Japanese have carried 
their point in maintaining the freedom of 
Japan to import opium, and the obliga- 
tion of the British to recognize certificates 
of importation. An agreement in principle 
has been reached, practically canceling 
all of the efforts to stop the use of opium 
in the Far East — the purpose for which 
the conference was called. The delegates 
admit that the only really constructive 
clause so far agreed upon is the scheduling 
of another meeting of the Far Eastern 
powers after five years for the purpose 
of reéxamining the problem of opium 
smoking. 


ENGLAND 


Formal announcement has been made 
by the British Foreign Office, withdraw- 
ing the two treaties made with the Rus- 
sian Soviets by Ramsay MacDona p. 
Many students of diplomacy feel that 
this act is equivalent to withdrawing the 
de jure recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, granted at the time the treaties 
were proposed. Negotiations for a com- 
mercial treaty with Germany have been 
held up by the German demand that the 
twenty-six per cent duty on German im 
ports be abolished. There is small proba- 
bility of any such move on the part of the 
British, and reports from Germany indi- 
cate that unless it is made, the treaty 
will not be ratified in the Reichstag. The 
report that the British representatives at 


the meeting of the League of Nations next 
month have been instructed to introduce 
measures designed to “scrap” the Geneva 
protocol has been refuted in official circles. 
A postponement will be requested for the 
purpose of studying the question, and an 
attempt will be made to satisfy the 
French as to security. 


FRANCE 


The Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies have voted to borrow $100,000,- 
ooo from the Morcan interests of New 
York. The sum is to be raised by the issue 
of seven per cent bonds, payable in twen- 
ty-five years. A good indication of the 
state of French credit may be gained from 
the reception which the issue met in this 
country. In less than twenty-four hours. 
after the sale was opened, more than 
twice the issue had been subscribed, and 
arrangements had to be made for scaling: 
down the orders. The French press has 
made little comment on the situation in 
Egypt, but popular opinion seems to be 
that the British should act cautiously. If 
the matter comes before the League, some: 
state now a member must stand as a 
sponsor for Egypt, to the extent of put- 
ting its case before the Council. Already, 
France has been requested to perform 
this office. 


ITALY 


Fascism has survived a bitter attack in 
the Chamber, and has swung back to what 
appears to be a firm footing in the Gov- 
ernment. Deputy Carto DeExacrorx, 
who was frightfully maimed in the war, 
delivered a strong speech in support of 
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The winged victory of Fascism. Premier Mussolini inspects one of the group of five 
hundred planes recently added to the Italian air fleet as a 
part of the aerial armament program 


Musso inI, to the astonishment of the op- 
position, whe had counted on the strength 
of the entire body of veterans.“ Every great 
movement has found and brought to 
power a great man,” he said. “Let it not 
be said that Italy had at last found a 
great leader and that envy struck him 
down.” The address was enthusiastically 
received by the Deputies, and led to a 
vote of confidence in the cabinet’s domes- 
tic policy at a later session. Musso.in1, 
during the debate in the Chamber, ad- 
mitted the faults of Fascism, and pledged 
a legal régime. The commission which is 
engaged in studying the constitution, he 
explained, has no legislative powers, and 
is attempting only to bring it up to date 
without changing any of the principles or 
fundamental doctrines of the existing 
document. 
Russia 


No comment on the British notes has 
been made by the Foreign Office, but the 
general feeling in Moscow is that the act 
of the new British Government was in 
accord with the principles of the Con- 
servatives, and no great surprise has been 
expressed. The “ZrnovierF letter,” which 
played such an important part in the pre- 
election affairs in England, is being 
investigated. It is denied that there is any 
organic connection between the Com- 
munist Internationale and the Soviet 
government, as is alleged abroad. The 
Russians are confident that economic and 
political requirements will serve to draw 
the two countries together again, and that 
there will be no serious interruption of 
relations between them. 


GERMANY 


Dr. Eckner, the commander of the 
ZR-3 on her flight to the United States, 
was met with an enthusiastic welcome on 
his réturn to Germany. There is talk of 
his being appointed an envoy to the 
United States, for the purpose of promot- 
ing friendly relations between the two 
nations, and attempting to save the Zep- 
pelin plant at Friedrichshafen for the 
Germans. In a recent speech at a banquet 
in his honor, Dr. Eckner said, “The 
Zeppelin won a political triumph. Through 
the flight to America Germany paid 
reparations in a form more valuable than 
cash payment, since thereby Germans 
showed the world a perfect product of 
German technical ability.” He is sched- 
uled to address two mass meetings in 
Berlin during the next week, and will be 
received by President Eserr. 


Tue BALKans 


Negotiations are in process for a mili- 
tary treaty between Roumania, Italy, and 
Jugoslavia, according to a dispatch in the 
Vossiche Zeitung. ANTONIEVICH, the Jugo- 
slav minister at Rome, and CoLak 
AnTIcH, the Jugoslav minister at Bucha- 
rest, are both carrying on conferences in 
the interest of a treaty which, it is ex- 
pected, will be concluded before the 
meetings of the Little Entente in January. 


CHINA 


Tuan Cut-ju1, a former Premier of 
China, has been inaugurated as the “chief 
executive,” and will carry on the work of 
the governmental executive department at 
Peking. He has issued a statement of the 


plans which he intends to put into effect, 
chief of which are a restoration of amicable 
relations with other countries, and unifi- 
cation of the country. Cuanc Tso-tin, 
the Manchurian leader, has been a strong 
ally of Tuan’s, and the pro-Japanese 
interests of both are likely to stir up 
dissention among the nationalist group. 
The present government is regarded as 
being only temporary, and will operate 
on a provisional constitution, giving to 
the executive the control of internal 
affairs, and to the executive and a cabinet, 
authority in affairs of state. The Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce, which 
was active throughout the recent war in 
an attempt to bring about a passive 
settlement, is demanding the right to 
representation in the national conference 
movement. This body is exerting a con- 
structive influence, and will do much 
toward the establishment of a sound cen- 
tral government. 


Ecypt 


The vote of confidence accorded to 
ZaGHLOUL Pasua and the revival of his 
government were eclipsed by the feeling 
aroused over the assassination of Maj. 
Gen. Sir Lee Stack, sirdar of the Egyp- 
tian army and governor-general of the 
Sudan, on the streets of Cairo. The King 
of Egypt and Zacutout, the Premier, 
immediately sent their regrets over the 
incident to the British residency, where 
the sirdar died the day following the at- 
tack. Lord A..ensy, the British High 
Commissioner, handed a note from his 
Government to ZAGHLOUL, demanding a 
proper apology for the murder, the assur- 
ance of punishment for the authors of the 
crime, the payment of an indemnity of 
£500,000, and a promise that all popula- 
political demonstrations would be forr 
bidden and suppressed. In addition, it was 
demanded that all Egyptian officers, and 
the purely Egyptian components of the 
army in the Sudan, be withdrawn. The 
indemnity has already been paid, and the 
terms of the British note have been 
accepted, although the evacuation of the 
Sudan was protested as unjustified. Lord 
ALLENBY directed that the customs at 
Alexandria be taken over by his forces, 
as the first step in enforcing the require- 
ments made in the note. As a result of 
this, ZAGHLOUL Pasua and all of his cab- 
inet have resigned, and King Fuap has 
called Ziwar Pasua, the president of the 
Senate, to form a new government. ZIwaR 
is a popular figure, and it is believed that 
his succession will aid a settlement of the 
situation. He made an excellent record 
as governor of Alexandria during the war, 
and was the first Egyptian Ambassador 
to Rome. Expressions of sympathy with 
the Egyptian cause have come from 
Germany and Russia, where the British 
ultimatum is described as “outrageous” 
and an unjustifiable use of England’s 
power. 
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The Fight to Keep Labor in Politics 


unionists takes on the color and 

gayety of a Spanish bullfight or a 
Venetian carnival. But the choice of El 
Paso, Texas, as a meeting spot has given 
an exotic quality to the annual congress of 
the American Federation of Labor. After 
meeting in Texas, the four hundred 
American delegates went “over the bor- 
der” to Mexico, and met in joint session 
with a jolly group of one thousand dele- 
gates representing the Mexican Confed- 
eration of Labor. Agrarian delegates came 
straight from the farm with white cotton 
suits, broad straw sombreros, sandals, and 
pink and orange scarfs. Perhaps the mov- 
ing-picture opportunities of the occasion 
or the abundance of Latin temperament 
in the delegates went to Mr. Gompers’ 
head, for the veteran President of the A. 
F. of L. joined hands firmly with Ricardo 
Trevino, the general secretary of the 
Mexican Confederation, and, with fra- 
ternal delegates from England, Germany, 
and Canada on a platform before the 
joint convention, and amid the cheers of 
Americans, and the vivas of Mexicans, 
wept. 

After this affair, the convention met 
with delegates of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and so, for the first time, 
labor representatives of both Americas 
sat in joint conference to consider their 
common problems. 

The issue which, to the public at least, 
seemed most important was whether 
labor would try to’ mold its own political 
party. Was the La Follette campaign the 
beginning of a movement that in future 
years will become like the British Labor 
party, or was it a mushroom which Mr. 
Coolidge with his tremendous majorities 
had crushed? As was to be expected, the 
conservative laborites stood on their long 
tradition and argued fiercely against a new 
party. They pointed to the substantial 
successes of their “punish your enemies, 
reward your friends” practice, and the 
doubtful success of La Folletteism. In a 
speech before the convention, President 
Gompers declared for the nonpartisan 
political policy and for what he called 
“the principle of voluntarism,” dubbing 
it “the rock on which the American labor 
movement is founded.” He denounced 
any trend toward socialism or a State 
solution for labor’s troubles. “Industry 
must solve its own problems or we face 
the alternative of State intrusion which 
must inevitably lead to bureaucracy and 
breakdown.” 

There are many good reasons which 
threw labor back to her old policy of non- 
partisan political activity. The La Follette 


[’ isn’t often that a meeting of trade- 


By Charles R. Walker 


vote was measurably less than the labor 
dopesters had figured on. The Solid South 
is still bafflingly solid, and a prime obsta- 
cle to a third-party movement on a na- 
tional scale. The farmers are difficult to 
yoke up politically with labor, especially 
in the face of an obviously swelling pros- 
perity. And lastly, two personal equations 
intrude. So far as the movement is welded 
out of the diverse political following of 
Senator La Follette, it has already passed 
its climax. Senator La Follette will never 


enter another presidential campaign. His 


political power in Congress is on the wane, 
and it is doubtful if it endure till the next 
leftward swing of the pendulum. Secondly, 
the Democratic party may be sick, but it 
is not moribund like the British Liberals. 
At the labor convention itself, there were 
many Democrats among labor’s officials 
who for sound personal reasons will fight 
for its life and honor, like Maj. George 
Berry of the printers, who stoutly sup- 
ported Davis in the late campaign and 
was mentioned at the Madison Square 
Garden convention as a vice presidential 
candidate. Yet the Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters had declared against the non- 
partisan policy and in favor of a labor 
party, and the molders had offered a 
resolution declaring that “labor must 
form a political party of its own, based 
upon the trade-unions and including all 
working-class political organizations.” 
Despite the vote of this convention, 
the question will hardly be settled till 
January next when the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action, the parent of 
the movement, meets and decides for or 
against a third party. It is quite likely 
that International President William H. 
Johnston of the machinists, chief propon- 
ent of a labor party among trade-union- 
ists, will wait till next year’s A. F. of L. 
conventicn to make his fight, provided 
the conference of progressives gives him 
sufficient support. 

There were definite forces pushing to- 
ward independent political action on la- 
bor’s part, more apparent perhaps to a 
trade-union official than to an exultant 
Coolidge supporter, but which none the 
less are not to be sniffed at. Of these the 
most powerful is the political activity of 
labor in European countries, every one of 
which has a powerful labor or socialist 
party. In the Scandinavian countries labor 
is in control, with every indication of in- 
creasing power in the next year. In Ger- 
many and France, though not in control, 
it is a powerful factor, and looks forward 
to power with a swing of the political 
pendulum. In England, as a result of the 
past election, the Labor party becomes 


the official opposition. Unquestionably, it 
is the English experience that rightly or 
wrongly will influence most powerfully 
the political plans of American labor. C. 
T. Cramp, president of the executive 
committee of the British Labor party, 
attended the A. F. of L. convention. 
Though labor was thrown out of office, 
the party actually achieved a more sub- 
stantial success in the defeat of 1924 than 
in the victory of 1923. The Labor party’s 
vote for the last twenty-five years in Eng- 
land is interesting and suggests a thought 
or two about the American political scene. 


Year Seats Popular Vote 
1900 2 63,000 
1906 29 323,000 
1gI0 40 506,000 
1gI0 42 371,000 
1918 57 2,245,000 
1922 142 4;237,000 
1923 192 45348,000 


Now it has always been she boast of the 
true American third-party .dvocate that 
he was merely making a beginning in the 
La Follette campaign, and that long 
years devoted to perfecting a party ma- 
chine in local and State elections would 
follow; that he didn’t expect much before 
1928, anyhow, or even 1932. If this be 
true, he can certainly point to the above 
table, and state that the Progressives in 
the last election polled about the same 
proportion of the electorate that the 
Labor party in England polled in 1918. 
He can add to that the observation that 
the trend of labor in Great Britain is not 
out of politics, but into politics on a per- 
manent two-party basis. 

The joker in this reasoning is, of course, 
that American labor conditions are not 
British, that our standard of living is im- 
measurably higher, that we have never 
wrestled with any such desperate prob- 
lem of unemployment as Great Britain 
still faces. Whether or not happy indus- 
trial conditions will continue along with 
the political institutions that accompany 
them, only experience can show. 

Lastly, the radical movements of the 
two countries differ widely. The British 
Labor party in 1918 was a strong, coher- 
ent organization with a philosophy, a 
leadership, and a tradition, while the La 
Follette grab bag today has hardly the be- 
ginning of these things. Can it develop a 
strong leadership backed by a political 
philosophy, and tradition suited to an 
American labor party? By voting to 
return to its old policy and tactics, the 
American Federation has shown flatly 
that it does not think so. 
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Growing Pains of 
Government 
(Continued from page 487) 

with his exacting board of directors, he 
would look about for a man who had given 
a lifetime to politics. Considering that a 
‘successful President must know a vast 
deal about industry, ideally the man 
‘chosen for the White House ought, of 
course, to have given his life to industry! 
He ought to have spent his life abroad; 
to have divided many years between the 
ibanker’s cage and the study of economics. 
He must, of course, be a real dirt farmer, 
one who has given his life to the soil. He 
should be a great educator; a great social 
worker; a great publicity man, since a 
first-rate man may seem to do a third- 
rate job unless he is skilled in the art of 
making one and one look like eleven. He 
‘ought to be an orator of parts, one who 
‘can tune in to suit the occasion. He must 
know the social graces, have an acceptable 
family, even an acceptable cook. 

He must have all these gifts, all these 
attributes, all this training and experi- 
ence. He must have had seven lives at 
least before he enters the White House, 
and seven more to last four years therein. 
But, as the farmer said when he first saw 
a rhino, “There ain’t no such animal!” 

That’s why we’ve got to take our choice 
between big government and democracy, 
in accordance with which each individual 
used to do his bit instead of heaping 
everything on our centralized powers. 

And that’s why the least we can do is 
to have a heart for the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who takes the White House job. 





Unexpected Books 
(Continued from page 495) 


are themselves exceptions, offer no means 
to those profound conclusions which one 
likes to draw from the contemplation of 
tthe human mind at work. Sometimes, 
when they occur at the outset of a career, 
they invite one to meditate upon the 
possible loss to literature due to their 
having no sequel. If Shaw had continued 
to write novels; if France had given us 
more harmless tales suitable for the jeune 

lle of the ’eighties; if Hall Caine had 
preserved the “T” in front of his name 
and become a literary critic; if E. A. 
Bennett had never evolved into Arnold 
Bennett, but had made further attempts 
to acclimatize the stylized, esthetic novel 
a la Goncourt in English — if all these 
things had happened, my own suspicion 
is that today these authors would be 
sadder but wiser men. The oblivion which 
descends upon most deviations from type 
is the best proof of the soundness of the 
instinct which turns authors into the 
direction where they can hope either for 
fame or popularity — sometimes for both! 























Among Our Contributors 





Frank Weston Benson, sportsman 
and naturalist as well as painter, enjoys 
undisputed recognition as an artist of the 
first rank. His work, especially in etching 
and drypoint, is represented in the best 
galleries throughout the country. John 
J. Chapman, an eminent poet and essay- 
ist, is the author of “Emerson and Other 
Essays,” ‘Memories and Milestones,” 
and several plays in verse. He recently 
wrote a letter to President Lowell of 
Harvard University, “The Speechless 
Protestants” which has aroused keen 
religious controversy. 

Samuel Taylor Moore, a distin- 
guished and frequent contributor to THE 
INDEPENDENT, has recently made an in- 
tensive investigation of the present status 
of the Ku-Klux Klan in Indiana. Donald 
Wilhelm is at present preparing a book 
entitled “Big Government —Its Ob- 
stacles to Democracy.” Henry Beston, 
soldier, sailor, and writer, has recently 
returned from a sojourn in Spain. He is 
the author of “An Amateur Poilu” and 
other books. Theodosia Garrison’s 
name is frequently seen accompanying 
poems in the best current periodicals. She 
is the author of “The Joy of Life and 
Other Poems” and “Earth Cry and Other 
Poems.” 

Ernest Boyd, the writer of the literary 
causerie entitled “Readers and Writers” 
appearing each week in THE INDEPENDENT, 
is recognized as one of the ablest critics 
in the country today. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, and was on the editorial 
staff of the Irish Times before entering 
the British consular service. He was 
stationed at Baltimore, at Barcelona, and 
at Copenhagen. Since that time he has 
been making an important name for him- 
self in American literature. He is the 
author of “Ireland’s Literary Renais- 
sance,” “Civilization in the U. S.” and 
“Portraits: Real and Imaginary.” The 
latter volume is reviewed in this issue. 

John Drinkwater as a playwright has 
an established place in contemporary 
literature for his historical plays: “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” “Mary Stuart,” “Oliver 
Cromwell,” and his latest, “Robert E. 
Lee” (1923). Famous also as a producer, 
he is the co-founder of The Pilgrim Players 
and is now their manager. As a poet he 
has found inclusion in the most reputable 
magazines of this country and England. 
His work appears in “Georgian Poetry” 
and “The Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse.” His collected poems appeared in 


1923. 








Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Pusiic anp Literature. 1. Prepare a 
short composition on one of the following subjects: 
The Attributes of a Great Writer. Popularity as a 
Measure of Literary Achievement. A Good Book. 
2. Prepare a list of modern writers whose works 
you think will be read after fifty years. Give reasons 
for your choice of each name on the list. 3. To what 
group of poets does Byron belong? 4. What were 
the chief distinguishing characteristics of this 
group? 5. What effect do environment and com- 
panionship have upon tastes in reading? 6, In what 
ways has reading helped you in the development 
of self-expression? 7. Should a busy person re-read 
an especially good book in preference to commenc- 
ing another? 8. How may a progressive program of 
reading be arranged, striking a fair balance be- 
tween standard works and the more important of 
the new books and magazine articles? 

Butiricut — Mopern Sryve. 1. Define the 
word “sportsman.” 2. What are the most valuable 
features of the various organized sports in your 
school? 3. What should be the relationship between 
individual skill and team work? 4. Do you think 
that bullfights would ever become popular in the 
United States, if sanctioned by the State authori- 
ties? 5. Write a description of a football game which 
you have seen this year, as a criticism and com- 
mentary of scholastic athletics. 6. Who was Cer- 
vantes? 7. What is the title of his greatest work? 
8. What contributions to art and literature have 
the Spanish people made in recent years? 

Verse. Paraphrase each of the poems appearing 
in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, and compare 
their lyric, rhythmic, narrative, and descriptive 
qualities. Make a list of notable modern poets, with 
at least two of their better known compositions. 

Tue Dancer or Books. 1. Discuss the author’s 
method of developing his point. 2, What do you 
think of the truth of the sentence, “The proof of 
a good book is that you can’t read more than a page 
of it without thinking of something else, and talking 
to somebody.”? 3. With what books have you 
experienced that feeling? 4. What was Plato’s 
explanation of his reason for expressing his thoughts 
only in speech? 

Wuat tHE Wortp 1s Donec. 1. What is the 
status of the World Court project? 2. By whom was 
it first proposed? 3. What is the meaning of the 
word “bloc” as used in the “farm bloc”? 4. What 
measures have already been taken by the Govern- 
ment for the preservation of our forest reserves? 
5. What features of the case in Egypt make it 
particularly important to the League of Nations? 
6. What effect will the recent act of the British 
Foreign Office in connection with the Russian 
treaties have upon the chances for wider recognition 
of the Soviet in Europe and America? 7. What 
reasons can you think of for the popularity of the 
French loan? 8. How have the foreign policies of 
the Soviet changed during the past year? 9. What 
is the Communist Internationale? 10, What are the 
principles of the nationalist factions in all coun- 
tries? 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1924 


DIVIDEND NO. 116 


A regular quarterly dividend of 2% r cent on the 
capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company will be 
paid on December 31, 1924, - the amy of record 
as they appear at the close of 3 
1924. The Transfer Books will not be nee. 


JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 











Real Cowhide Leather Boston Bag 
Pm Ideal for Parcels, Books, } Papers, etc. Used 
" j by shoppers, students, mechanics, nurses, 
business or professional men. 
ja A LASTING and USEFUL GIFT 
Sizes 15x 10x6. Colors, brown or black. 
-9 ~ This wonderful value will be sent by > 
sured parcel post anywhere in the U.'S 
Pay only $1.95 when bag arrives. 
Send no a If not satisfied money back on request. 
| LINCOLN TRUNK CO., 574 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 











